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New Labor Laws 


To Stop Migration: 
In Industry ustry Urged 


Removal of Factories Adds | 
To Present Instability, 
Governor Pinchot Advises 


| 
Labor Commissioners | 
| 

| 


Higher Standards | 
‘ For Workers Asked 


Inclusion of Occupational Dis- 
ease as a Reason for Com- 
pensation Is Proposed Be- 
fore State’s Conference 


HarrissurG, Pa., June 18. 


Representatives of Labor Commissioners 
from 10 Eastern States were told here to- 
day by Governor Gifford Pinchot that 
uniformity in labor legislation in the lead- 
ing industrial States is mandatory to pre- 
vent migration of industry and lowered 
standards for workers. 


Governor Pinchot called the meeting as 
a step toward obtaining comparable pro- 
visions in the laws on compensation in- | 
surance, better results in industrial health | 
and hygiene, working hours for women 
and children and in the work of public 
employment offices. 


More Meetings to Be Held 


The Governor indicated this would be} 
the first of a series of similar meetings, | 
each on a separate topic. He suggested 
one on improvement of State employ- 
ment services. 


The States represented at the meeting 
today are Delaware, Maryland, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, Ohio, New Jersey, 

4, Massachusetts, New York, West Virginia | 
and Pennsylvania. In addition there were 
representatives here from the United 
States Department of Labor. 


“Depressions, like wars, are the results 
of human institutions,” Governor Pinchot 
told the delegates. “Warped thinking and | | 
the bourbonism of those who do not 
realize that the failure of our country to 
plan its way out of this depression and 
actually and constructively to prevent an- | 
other one will be a failure equivalent to 
a defeat of this country in war. 


Migrations Called Serious 


“Migrations of industries out of one 
State to another where labor standards 
are lower is a serious factor in the genera! 
instability of many of our industries. 

“The importance must be coneeded of 
comparable standards in States adjoining 
as do the 10 represented here, many of | 
them with the same industries, often | 
under the same ownership. 


“I can picture few greater tragedies than | 
those of families who sometimes for gen- | 
erations have counted on an industry in 
their community for their bread and bat | 

‘ ter, only to find that that industry has} 
been transferred to another part of the | 
country and that to follow it means the 
breaking of home ties and the serious 
lowering of home standards of living.” 

Governor Pinchot said that compensa- 
tion laws approach uniformity only in the 
waiting period before payments begin for 
disability. He suggested that uniformity | 
be obtained in the amount of payments | 
and the inclusion of occupational disease | 
as a reason for compensation. | 


Mr. Stewart Concurs 


Ethelbert Stewart, United States Com- | 
missioner of Labor Statistics, concurred | 
in the suggestions of Governor Pinchot 
for uniformity of labor legislation. 

“It is well to talk about not employing 
wives whose husbands are employed, but 
if you do that what is to become of the 
standard of living of those families?” 
asked Commissioner Stewart. “Their pur- 
chasing power will be decreased and that 
will mean decreased trade and decreased 
employment in various lines of industry.” 

Miss Frances Perkins, Industrial Com- | 
missioner of New York, recommended un- | 
| 
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Change in Housing 
State Wards Urged 









Sustained .Program Suggested | 
. To Welfare Conference 






MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 18.—Sporadic 
efforts to provide adequate housing facil- 
ities for State wards, and special bond is- 
sues or special taxes to raise large sums | 
for expenditure within a short time were | 
condemned by A. L. Bowen, Superintend- 
ent of Charities of the State of Illinois, 
in an address here yesterday before the 
National Conference of Social Welfare. 
These methods, he said, are likely to re- | 
sult in graft. 

“There is only one policy,” he said, “for | 
the American commonwealth to pursue in 
this matter. That is a sustained program 
of annual construction, sufficient to ac- | 
commodate each year’s increase in its| 
institution population.” 

He designated the source of funds and! 
the manner of collection as unimportant, 
asserting that the essential plan is to keep 
pee with the increase in institution popu- | 
ation. 

















Describes Illinois Program 


Mr. Bowen presented information which 
he said had been assembled from 16 rep- 
resentative States, and told of a $10,500,000 
institution building program now nearing | 
completion in Illinois. He stated that | 
14 States, within the past two years, have 
expended $70,000,000 to house the insane | 
and feeble-minded. He pointed out that 
overloads in institutions, accumulating 
through the years, entail waste and add 
to the tax burden. 

“Every State,’ Mr. Bowen asserted, “has 
fallen behind in 
cumulated a surplus of patients for whom 
there have been oniy pallets on the floors 
and insufficient air and floor space, even 
for animals.” 

Commending the year-by-year method 
adopted in Illinois two years ago, he said: 
“This policy saves money, prevents waste, 





















for the dependents of society, promotes 
research, applies principles of prevention 
and affords the unfortunates standards of 
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‘Value of the 


housing and has ac-' 


nourishes social and scientific sympathy, 


living that comport with American ideals | 


Workers on Strike States to Confer 


Fewer Than Usual 


| Industrial Relations Good Ex- 
cept in Mining, Says Sec- 
retary of Labor 





ao: fewer people are on strike 
than at any time in the history of 
the country, and industrial relations are 
good except in mining, which is dis- 
turbed by bituminous coal disputes, the 
Secretary of Labor, William N. Doak, 
stated orally June 17. The following 
additional information was supplied: 

Thirty-one soft coal mines in north- 
ern West Virginia have just signified 
their intention of making a contractual 
agreement with the United Mine Work- 
ers, the Department of Labor has 
been informed. These mines employ 
some 5,000 workmen, and additional ones 
are signing up at the rate of one or 
two daily, with operators and labor 
representatives being brought together 
in conference by Department concilia- 
tors. A fine spirit is evident in the 
région and the interested parties seem 

be cooperating. 

About 12,000 workers are out of work 
because of strikes in Western Pennsyl-; 
vania, although some of these were not 
employed regularly, because of the un- 
favorable economic condition of the bi- 


(Continued on Paga 8, Column 3.] 


All Wholesale Prices 


Decline Except for 
Hides and Leather 





1926 Dollar 
Increased 40° Cents in 
May, According to Survey 
By Federal Bureau 


Wholesale prices, dropping 2%, per cent 
in May, brought the purchasing power of 
the 1926 dollar to $1.403, according to a 
statement made public June 18 by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of 
| Labor. 

Hides and leather products, which re- 
mained at the same level as in April, were 
the only group not showing a decline. 
Farm products average 4'4 per cent lower 
and foods dropped 3'2 per cent, it was 
pointed out. The statement follows in 
full text: 


The index number of wholesale prices 
computed by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 


, tics of the Department of Labor shows a 


decline for May. This index number, 
which includes 550 commodities or price 
| quotations weighted according to the im- 
;Portance of each article and based on 
| prices in*1926 as 100, declined from 73.3 in 
| April to 71.3 in May; a decrease of 2% 
per cent. The purchasing power of the 
1926 dollar in May was $1.403. 


Farm Products Drop 


Farm products as a group averaged 414 
per cent below April prices, due to de- 
creases for corn, oats, beef cattle, hogs, 
sheep and lambs, poultry, eggs, cotton, 
alfalfa and clover hay, potatoes, and do- 
mestic wool. Rye, wheat, onions, and 
Oranges, on the other hand, were higher 
than in the month before. 


Among foods further price decreases 
were reported for butter, cheese, fresh 
| and cured meats, lard, dressed poultry, 
and sugar, resulting in a net decrease of 
342 per cent for the group. Wheat and 
rye flour and coffee averaged somewhat 
higher than in April. 


Hides and leather products as a whole 
showed no change from the April price 
advances in hides and skins being 
No change | 


level, 
offset by declines in leather. 
was reported for boots and shoes. 


In the group of textile products further 


decreases are shown for cotton goods, silk 
and rayon, and woolen and worsted goods, 


| causing a decline of 2 per cent in the 


| group. 
Declines in Metals 


Anthracite coal showed a slight advance 
over April, while bituminous coal declined. 
| Petroleum products also declined, with 
| lower prices for fuel oil and gasoline. Coke 
| prices remained at the April level. 

Among metals there were slight declines 
in certain iron and steel products and 
noticeable declines in nonferrous metals, 


causing a decrease in the group total. 


In the building materials group a pro- 
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ANCIENT VILLAGES SAID TO PROVE 
ASIATIC ORIGIN OF THE ESKIMOS 





Smithsonian Scientist in Lengthy Excavation W ork, Finds 
Pure Site of Old Bering Sea Culture | 





HE earliest Indians and Eskimos 

doubtless originally entered America 
from Asia, crossing over Bering Strait 
from northeastern Siberia, Henry B. 
Collins Jr., Assistant Curator of Etb- 
nology, Smithsonian Institution, state 
orally June 18 in telling of the discover 
of ancient Eskimo remains in Alaska, 
dating back to remote ages. 

Excavations are being carried on this 
Summer by James A. Ford and Moreau 
B. Chambers, who are following up re- 
cent Smithsonian researches into the 
origin and spread of the Eskimo. 

Mr. Chambers is now engaged in ex- 
cavations at St. Lawrence Island, just 
below Bering Strait, where he is con- 
tinuing the investigations that have been 
carried on with constant accretions of 
scientific information for four years past. 

Mr. Ford is on the schooner “Patter- 
son,” following the retreating ice pack 
up the Arctic coast to Point Barrow 
where he will conduct excavations gur- 
ing the Summer. 

Mr. Collins returned recently from 
Alaska where he has conducted anthro4 
pological researches for the past four 
Summers. “Our work,” he said, “ex- 
tended along the Bering Sea and Arctic 
coasts as far north as Point Hope, but 
the most intensive excavations were 
made on St. Lawrence Island, 40 miles 
from the Siberian coast. 


“Bering Strait, the narrow and shallow 
body of water which separates Asia from 


America, is only 55 miles across, and 


{ even this distance is broken by the two | 


| transportation service to the public, com- 


| commisisons 


| Henry G. Wells of the assachusetts Com- | 








On Rail Petition Open to 19 States 


To Raise Rates 


Regulatory Groups to Meet 
With I. C. C. on Subject 
Of Proposed Increases in| 
Freight Schedules 


Protests Being Filed | 
Against Any Advance 





Privilege Specifically Denied 
29 Others, Which Lack 


Individual Statutes 





NSPECTION of Federal income-tax 

returns, under the recent Executive 
Order, will be restricted to the 19 States 
having income-tax laws, and the other 
29 States are specifically denied this 
privilege, it was declared orally June 
18 at the Department of the Treasury. 

Specific provisions were made in the 
Tax Law of 1928, it was explained, cov- 
ering inspection of returns, and it is 
felt that before returns may be opened 
for inspection by all the States for 
checking purposes, new legislation might 
be necessary. 

The following additional -information 
was made available: 

While the President is delegated the 
power in the 1928 law to throw open for 
inspection the various classes of tax re- 
turns, doubt was expressed as to -his 
authority to permit States which do not 
have income-tax laws of their own to 
examine returns, apparently to ascer- 
tain whether their citizens are account- 





Tax” Shift to Motor Carriers | 
And Cutting of Railroad Em- 
ployes’ Wages Offered as 
Alternative Measures 


In connection with the application of | 
railroads throughout the United States) 
for a 15 per cent increase in freight rates 
and charges for the purpose of stabilizing 
carrier credit and insuring the mainte- 
nance of an “adequate and efficient” 
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mittees representing the State regulatory 
and the Interstate Com- 
mission will confer in Washington June | 
20 on matters of cooperation and pro- 
cedure, it was stated orally at the eal 
mission June 18. 

Paul A. Walker, metnber of the Okalo- 
homa Commission, is the chairman of 


Said to Net Savings 
To 120 Industries 
the committee on cooperation between 
the Federal and State Commissions and | 


|Departn ; ‘ree 
he will be accompanied by Ben C. Larkin | part rent of ( ee Fce 
of the North Dakota Commission, Hugh Cites Economies From 


White of the Alabama Commission, a a _ 
Standardization of Output 


And Distribution 


Simplified Practices 





mission, and John E, Benton, General | 
Solicitor of the National Association of 
Railroad and Utilities Commissioners. | ——____. 
Protests Received The Department of Commerce feels that 

The conference will be held at the office | its efforts to promote standardization and 
of Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman, who | the consequent accomplishment of savings 
is Chairman of the Federal Commission’s|in production and distribution in more 
Committee on Cooperation with State | than 120 lines have met with nation-wide 





Commissions. | support despite suggestions associating 
ae ; tandardization with monotony, according 

Commissioners Ernest I. Lewis and|§ y, 8 
{to oral statements, June 18, at the De- 


Claude B. Porter are the other members 
of the Federal Commission's committee. | 

A number of protests against the pro- 
posed rate increase have already been 
filed with the Commission by various in- 
dividuals and organizations, and several 
alternative measures, including reduction | 
of railroad wages and transfer of taxes 
from railroads to motor carriers, have been 


partment. 

The statements from the Department 
were made after the attention of officials 
|had been called to the observations of 
C. F. Kettering, a vice president of Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation, in New York, 
| June 17. Mr. Kettering’s view was repre- 
| sented as being that the “monotonous 

: : products” of American manufacturers had 
proposed, the Commission announced. | retarded business and that to encourage 

Bulletin Issued business the manufacturers must make 

The National Association of Railroad new things available to attract the con- 
and Utility Commissioners, which includes | sumer. 
in its membership, several Interstate Com- estions to the effect that standard- 
merce Commissioners, has just dispatched | ization has tended to dull rather than 
|a bulletin to the various State commis-|sharpen consumer demand and that the 
sions throughout the country, commenting | public is unaware of the savings to it 
upon the railroads’ united plea for a hori-| are unsubstantiated in the opinion of the 
zontal increase in freight rates. | Department, it was asserted. The further 

“In some respects,” said the bulletin, “it} explanation was made that in many in- 
(the application) is a surprising paper. It| stances criticism of the simplified prac- 
had’ been commonly understood that the tice idea has been predicated upon a mis- 
carriers themselves recognized that an in- | conception of its purposes. Additional in- 
crease in many rates would not only be! formation was supplied at the Department 
futile, so far as any increases in revenues | as follows: 
might be concerned, but would actually | Declares 10,000 Allied 
drive traffic to other forms of transporta- More than 10,000 firms and associations 
tion, thereby reducing instead of increas- of firms and individuals listed by the 
ing carriers’ business and revenues. Department's Division of Simplified Prac- | 

“That the carriers really intend to do tice, of which Edwin B. Ely is chief, are 
themselves the injury which would result allied in the movement which has as it | 
from thus increasing all rates regardless, main objective the elimination of waste 
of consequences seems scarcely possible. jn production and distribution with the 
They doubtless depend upon the regula- countless phases of business 
tory commissions to save them from their’ embodied in those two terms. 
own proposal, The Department desires to stress the 

Reasonableness Not Issue idea that simplified practice is a rational, 

“The second surprising thing about the’ 4Ppealing, carefully devised plan to save 
application,” continued the bulletin, “is Money and promote sound business. It is 
that it openly asks the Commission to not designed to prevent diversity where 
authorize their proposed increases with- diversity is desirable and there is no 
out passing upon the reasonableness of thought or plan to handicap or limit legit- 
the rates which will be produced thereby.” imate interest. It does seek to climinate 

Referring to the railroads’ application OVerdiversification which has developed 
in connection with the plea that the Com- Waste beyond ali reason in 
mission confine itself to a determination Merchandising and that the efforts of the 
as to whether or not the general sched- last 10 years to accomplish a saving have 
ules of rates and charges proposed should , been successful seems obvious from the 
be permitted to become effective without} mere or less accurate figures supplied by 
suspension, the bulletin declared that the the trade that an annual saving of ap- 
Commission “is asked, ‘as speedily as proximately $250,000,000 has resulted. 
practicable’, to conduct such an investiga- 
tion. Copies of the petition have been 
served upon each State commission, and 
applications for permission to make a like 
advance in intrastate rates will shortly 
be made.” 

The bulletin was signed by 


{ 


plified Practice Division with the coopera- 


affirmation of the program to standardize 
bank checks, deposit slips, drafts and other 
instruments of the kind, which was an- 
nounced June 18, after a committee repre- 


John E. 
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Revised Ruling Sought 
On i odin tials Patent 


General Electric Asks Supreme 
Court to Reconsider 


The General Electric Company filed a 
| petition on June 18 with the Supreme 
| Court of the United States seeking recon- | 
sideration by the court of its decision 
holding invalid the Langmuir patent for 
a high vacuum tube, acknowledged, ac- 
cording to the record in tne case, as" the 
type universally employed in radio trans- 
mission and reéeption. 

Vitally important findings of fact upon 
which the decision of the court, handed 
down May 25, is said to rest are claimed 
not to be justified. by the evidence, but 
to be contradicted by it. 

The opinion is claimed also “to depart 
radically from the well settled law of pat- 
ents as announced by this court over a 
long period of years and leaves the whole 
patent system, 
and confusion.” 


Diomede Islands, which are inhabited 
by Eskimos. 

“Standing on the American side, either 
at Cape Prince of Wales or on St. 
Lawrence Island, it is possible to see 
clearly, as I have from day to day, 
the outline of the Asiatic shore line. 

“There is no doubt that both the In- 
dians and the Eskimo came immediately 
from that part of Asia just across 
Bering Strait. They probably in those 
early days did not realize that they were 
coming to a new continent. To them the 
opposite shore line was only another 
piece of land and easy of access across 
a narrow body of. water. 

“In 1926 Dr. Ales Hrdlicka of the 
Smithsonian Institution and Mr. Dia- 
mond Jenness of the National Museum 
of Canada discovered evidences of a 
highly developed ancient Eskimo culture | 
underlying that of the present-day 
Eskimo. This, the most ancient thus far 
found in the Arctic regions, is called 
the Old Bering Sea culture. 

“I have followed up. these discoverics 
by three seasons of excavations and last 
Summer was fortunate in finding a pure 
site of this ancient culture in addition 
to other abandoned villages which to- 
gether have afforded a basis for a chron- 
ology of Eskimo cultural development. 

“On St. Lawrence Island we found five 
extinct villages within a radius of 
three-quarters of a mile. These villages 
had been successively abandoned in the 


to be the basis of the court's opinion, 
listed as follows: 

“1. That the alleged prior use was prior 
to August, 1912, which was the date of 
Langmuir’s invention. 

“2. That the tubes which the court ac- 
cepted as proof of prior use embodied the 
invention. 

“3. That Lilienfeld disclosed the struc- 
ture and meihod of the Langmuir patent 

“4. That the relationship of the degree 
of vacuum to the stability and effective- 
ness of the discharge passing from the 


when Langmuir made his invention.” 


| De Forest Radio Company v. General Elec- 
| tric Company, No. 620, 1930 term. (The 

opinion of the court was published in 
| the issue of May 26.) 
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ordinary | 


The most recent step taken by the Sim-| 


tio e teres ies W re-| 
lon of the interested parties was 8 j}and the production of each of them adds 


{to a surplus which breaks the price for 


Proper 


eae FRIDAY, JUNE 19, 1931 


| | Income Tax Books ‘Mr. Hyde Sees 


Danger of Excess 
In Price Cutting. 


Reductions, : How- 
ever, May Help Markets | 
By Opening New Outlets, 
He Tells Dairy y League 


Says Higher ' Tariff 


| 
| 
Has Aided the Trade’ 


Declares iis to Keep Out 


t 


| price cutting, 
| does more damage than good,” 
| tary of Agriculture, Arthur M. Hyde, told 
| the 
sociation in an address here today. 
| reductions in prices, 
| may 
outlets. 


Foreign Competition Need-| 
ed to Balance Production | 
And Consumption 


N. Y., June 18.—One of the most 


UTIca, 


{ difffeult problems confronting all business | 


oday is the tendency toward “destructive | 
” which “upsets markets and | 
the Secre- | 


Dairymen’s League Cooperative (s- 
Proper 
he added, 
new | 


however, 


stabilize markets by opening 


Mr. Hyde commended the League for | 


organizing the women in the families of | 


its 
|“blazing a trail for all cooperatives” 


is | 
and | 


members, declaring that this 


that it will add solidarity to the organiza- | 
tion. He said tariff increases have ben-| 


efited the dairy industry, 


and it would be | 


vain to attempt to balance domestic pro- | 
duction with consumption without means 


to keep out foreign competition. An au-| 


thorized summary of his address follows 
in full text: 


Once an Economic Unit 
There was a time when the problems of 


the farm were almost exclusively produc- 


tion problems. 


The home farm produced prac- 
It was 


in town. 
over. the prices. 


it would bring 


The living had already been made. 


Farming in those days was primarily a 


way of living. That was the historical ad 
of the cellar and the smoke house. H 

were fattened, not primarily to sell, bat 
for meat for the farm family. Hams and 
sides hung from pegs or nails in the raft- 
|ers of the smoke house. 
of lard were stored away. 
| were bins full of apples and potatoes, and | 
|rows of jellies, jams and preserved fruits. 


Pails and kettles | 
In the cellar | 


The butter was hung in a-_pail. down in 
the well, or maybe there was a cool spring 
nearby in which to keep the cream for 


churning. Some farms have these things | 


yet, and still use them. Some farms, I 
say, but not many, 

When farmers ceased raising things pri- 
marily for the family 
selling only what the family did not need, 


and began producing a money crop pri-| 
| marily to be marketed, and to buy things 


for the family, farming ceased to be only 
a way of living, and became an industry. 
I do not complain about this. I regret 
that the old-time farmstead with its cellar 


and smoke house is passing, but the change 


| it, 


| 
| 





{duction plus a 


is in line with our modern life. I regret 
but I do not complain about it. The 
vital point is that farming, 


become an industry must, perforce, con- 


operation | quct itself as an industry. 


Becomes an Industry 


Industry has found that only part of 
its job is done inside the factory. The 
problems incident to producing goods are 
only one group of the problems of in- 
dustry. A large section of its problems 
lies in selling its product at a price suf- 
ficient to cover the original cost of pro- 
profit. Therefore, every 
industry has set up a selling organization. 

Industry has also found that it can not 
get a satisfactory price for its product 
if it produces more than the market will 
buy. Therefore, industry regulates its pro- 
duction to the needs of the market. 

Industry has found that the individual 
factory can not go it alone, can not 
blindly produce to its full capacity be- 
cause other factories will also go it alone, 


all. So industry sets up its trade asso- 
ciations for collective thinking. 


Now agriculture is industrialized. It 


| became an indusiry the minute it stopped 


depending on its own resources for jhe 
family living, and placed its dependence 
upon selling one primary product and buy- 
ing what the family necded from the pro- 
ceeds of sale. Most agriculture is speci- 
alized. For practical purposes, the wheat 
farmer of western Kansas and the cotton 


| farmer of Texas are not much more ex- 
| clusively one crop farmers than the dairy 


in the state of uncertainty | 


The findings objected to, which are said | 
are 
' 


cathode to anode was known to the art! 


The petition was filed in the case of | 


ilarmers of Minnesota, Wisconsin and New 
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Public Health Service Says These and Other Impairments 
Are Probably U nderlying Causes of Mishaps 


PHYSICAL and mental impairments 
probably are the underlying causes 

of a large portion of industria] accidents. 
it was stated orally June 18 at the United 


States Public Health Service. 
Fatigue, either mental or physical, 
and visual or auditory defects, often 


unrecognized, are undoubtedly signifi- 
cant in their relationship to -the basic 
causes of numerous mishaps, it was said. 
Additional information made available 
follows: 

Of course, the question of how many 
accidenis have been caused by the 
psycho-physical condition of the victims 
at the timcs of their mishaps is a broad 
one. It cannot be denicd that unrecog- 
nized defects in hearing and sight have 
been important in probably a large 
percentage of accidents. The effects of 
mental and physical fatigue and im- 
pairment, moreover, should not be un- 
derestimated as an underlying reason 
for accidents. 

The importance of the “human factor” 
in industrial accidents has been demon- 
strated clearly by a study under the 


The farmer was little con- | 
; cerned with what occurred outside his own 
fences, 
tically all the family ate or wore. 
a self-sufficient economic unit. 
was a surplus over home needs, 
sold for what 
No one worried much 


If there | 
it Was | 


| sus of the radio industry, Federal Radio 
|Commissioner Harold A. Lafount stated 


to eat and wear, | 


having | 





FATIG UE AND VISUAL DEFECTS | 
INCREASE FACTORY ACCIDENTS 


Entered as Second Class Matter at 
the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


PRICE 5 CENTS 28 


Government Aids ‘Women's Buying 
ileanup’ of Cities | Declare d Ai d to 


Trade Recovery 


Dr. Julius Klein Asserts That 
New Responsibility Lies 
In Their Contribution to 
Business of Retailers 








| Attorney General Says That 
* Local Forces Must Take — | 
The Initiative 








TH Attorney General, William D. 
- Mitchell, stated orally June 18 that 
the Department of Justice is making no 
“campaign” against racketeers, but that 
the arrest and plea of guilty of Alphonse 
Capone for income tax and prohibition 
law violations in Chicago recently, 
shows that cities can be “cleaned up” 
by the use of honest men and a proper 
spirit of cooperation among Federal and 
State agencies. 

The following additional information 
was made available by the Attorney 
General: 

It is not so much the job of this De- 
partment as it is the local law enforce- 
ment group to make campaigns against 
“rackeieers.”’ Of course, the Depart- 
ment of Justice is willing to cooperate 
in such activities, but in order to rid the 
country of such groups the local forces 
must take at least some of the initiative. 

Naturally, when one spot in the coun- 
try becomes more obnoxious than the 
others it usually follows that pressure 
is brought to bear in that section by the 
Department of Justice. The Prohibition- 
Bureau and other divisions are hitting 
the violators which come under their 
respective jurisdictions whenever they 
can, but no “campaigns” are being 
launched by this Department alone in 
any one city or section. 

Some men have been sent to New 
York to do work there as has just been 
completed in Chicago, and their work 
is going right along although there are 





Work in Alleviating 
Depression Is Cited 


| Advised to Guard Against 
Abuse of the Charge Ac- 
count, Delivery Service and 
The Return of Goods 


By Dr. Saltee Klein 


Assistant Secretary of Commerce 


There seems to be a feeling that this 
depression is chiefly, if not entirely, a 
workman's and business man’s affair, with 
but a minor part played therein by women, 
It is being taken for granted in some 
quarters at least that their's is simply 
the part of passive noncombatants—en- 
couraging the warriors and comforting the 
wounded. 

But, as a matter of fact, they have been 
exceedingly active and energetic in meas- 
ures of constructive helpfulness. Apprais- 
{ing the situation with true feminine 
| shrewdness, and approaching it with typi- 
cal self-devotion and an understanding of 
the basic needs, our American women have 
| given themselves vigorously to the carry- 
| ing out of many projects that promise sub- 
| stantial betterment. 

Bear a Dual Burden 

In every period of business difficulty the 
women of the Nation have a dual burden. 
In the first place, about 10,000,000 of them 
are gainfully employed in industry and 
trade, which represents a 20 per cent in- 
| crease in the last 20 years, a measure of 
the rate of increase in this participation 
of theirs in the risks of business. They 
are subject, therefore, to all the grave 
hazards of unemployment, wage cuts, and 
| other tragic consequences of economic dis- 
| tress. fk 

One of the most significant of the social 
outcomes of the war has been their large 
and steadily growing participation in com- 
‘mercial and industrial activities. 

Of course, I am not taking into account 
the tens of thousands of women, from 
scrub ladies to social dowagers, who in the 
hectic days of 1929 thought they were do- 





{Continued on Page 3, Column 7.) 








Practical Television 
In a Year Foreseen 


By Radio Industry 

Mr. Lafount, of the Radio 
Commission, Finds Public 
Interest in the Visual Art 
Is Growing Rapidly 


Introduction of practical television 
| “within a year” seems to be the consen- 


June 18. 
| “While it is my own .personal opinion 
| that a few years must elapse before tele- 


| vision becomes entirely feasible, we can-| ing “business” (if such it could be called) 
| Bot overlook the views of leaders in the| in stocks. The recollections of the sad 
| ittriusty¥ who seem to be agreed that the | aftermath of thet: fervid episode. Me. At 


is to be hoped, serve we least as 
erate deterrent when the lurid walag of 
some future boom again inflames the 


Public Interested | avarice and distorts the sober judgment 
That public interest in television has | of oyr people. 


been aroused to an unprecedented degree | ; 

|is apparent by the activities in the field, Custodian of the Budget 

the Commissioner said. More and more The other and perhaps less frequently 
applications for experimental television | °™Phasized association of women with the 
stations are being filed with the Commis- | “Pression is in their capacity as the hold- 
sion, he brought out, while at the Radio ©TS ~ pond — ae job of all, 

‘ ‘ly thic | Namely, that of home makers. 
Trade Show held in Chtiego carly this In that high office their relationship 


| ath, 2 If zer nufa rers of- ; : 
es 8 half dosen man evurers © with the business situation is most direct 


| fered television receivers for home use. 7 ; 
Of ceatiianas is the fact that tele- nd vital. With perhaps four-fifths of the 
retail buying of the country done by 


vision definitely has outgrown the peep- 3 , 
hole stage,” the Commissioner declared. Women, they certainly speak for the Na- 
tion in its consumer aspects. And in that 


“No longer is it necessary for one to peer 
into a small opening on the receiver. The | important status woman's responsibilities 
pictures now may be witnessed by the| ; and opportunities in alleviating the pres- 
whole family circle on a screen two feet oo eee are of truly paramount sig- 
ere, Se ee of reg What she does as the custodian of the 
| budgets of our nearly 30,000,000 families 
Recent Progress will determine probably more than any 
The Commissioner declared that notable | other one thing the future course of that 
strides have been made in television dur- | fateful curve of the business cycle. 
ing the past year, and that the visual art; The terminus of the long, long trail of 
is definitely “on the right track.” But! events and processes which we know as 
this young science, he continued, “should | business is the retail counter. That is 
not be burdened with the responsibilities | where manufacturing and transportation, 
of a full grown entertainment medium at financing and distribution, all end and 
this time.” : consumption begins. Unless things move 
“Iam not a pessimist,” Mr. Lafount as- | ecross the barrier, congestion sets in, 
serled, “but even with this encouraging shelves and inventories clog up, factories 
progress it is difficult to believe that the| shut down, and the deadening, sinister 
next few months or the next year will| menace of stagnation begins its grim de- 
usher in on as a pescneet public | struction. 
servant, There are some who say practical Much Bu 
teens ps : - ’ —— ying Power Lost 
television is here today, others who say | The only cure of such a state is a re- 


itis ar er onths, y | 
ie Fe se — prow sd eR see — newal of consumption, of orderly, prudent 
: . ”| buying. And in the vast majority of cases, 


elapse. I am one of the latter group.” 
The : ne cao _* lit is for woman to decide when and what 
Th following additional information and how to buy, so that the vital life 


was made available by Mr. Lafount, base s 
d stream of business may flow once more. 


on reperes Enees the oggeeatidl Now in the present depression there has, 
Experimental Basis of course, been a deplorable destruction 

While the Commission. only a few) of the buying power of millions of jobless 
months ago, refused to lift the experi-' ones, and still others have suffered grave 
mental restriction on television, it is cogni- curtailment in consumption through im- 


— ee eee eee pairments of wages. For those in such 
. spite , ever, visua a crucial circumstances, the question of 


casting is still viewed as experimental, and | wh ; ; : , 
there is no immediate plan to modify the within taht eames te ae ” 


restriction. : «eee 
ae Lene pends on circumstances and individuals 
One important factor that has aided ex- beyond their control. 


perimental television, has been the sub-| But on the other hand, there are now 
|more than 35,000,000 gainfully employed 
with steady incomes. Depression or no 
depression, there is not a national market 


| Visual art will make its bow during the 
| coming year,” the Commissioner asserted. | 


{Continued on ee 2, Column oa 
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Extensions Planned 
In Air Mail Service 


New elalesbias May ‘Be Needed 
In Next Fiseal Year 


Expansion of the air mail system after 
Jume 30 under provisions of the Watres 
Act will require that the Postmaster Gen- 
; eral secure from Congress specific au- 
thority to incur an annual deficit or that 
the Post Office Department save a suffi- 
cient amount in operation to meet the 


Industrial Fatigue Research Board, of 
Great Britain, reported by E. M. New- 
bold. This survey was conducted in 22 
factories and included 8,962 workers; 
6.938 men and 2,024 women. In most 
cases, records were kept on individual 
cards. The number of accidents ob- 
served was. 16,188. Choice of firms and 


departments was guided by (a), op- | cost of the new services, according to 

portunity for small accidents; (b), homo- formation made available June 18 at the 

geneity of work done; and (‘c), strict re- | post Office Department. 

ee oe eirinuiine "demaia which A number of extensions contemplated 
‘ re - a for the fiseal year beginning July 1 prob- 

might affect the conclusions of the sur- eisiy will be. made during = Yara twe 

vey, were taken Mato consideration and months of the period, it was said, al- 


aec J , ‘oughoul, as c et : ; ; 
rccountled for _Unrou houl, as completely though of service in 
us Was possible. 


cases will 


institution many 


depend on commissioning by 


Among important points considered t mo ; 
° , 1e Department of Commerce of air navi 
were: The distribution of accidents ae x Seeing . 
among the workers; comparisons of ob- | > 7 Zs 3 
served with theoretical distributions; Amount of Payments 


other theories and conclusions derived 
from. studies similar to this one; the 
relation of accidents to age and experi- 
ence; accident a mortality rates at ages 


The Government now is obligated to pay 
a maximum of $20,146,000 for transporta- 
tion of the mails by air, it was said, but 
| this figure is in excess of the actual total 





[Continued on Page 4, Column 2.) } (Continued on Page 2, Column 2] 
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| —_ ee Quail Designated 
Russia Expands As California Bird 
Its Shipments to — 

United Kingdom 


Export Trade Last Year Was 
40 Million Dollars Above 
1929, According to Com- 
merce Department 








Producing Quail at State 
Game Farm 








SACRAMENTO, CALIF., Juné 18. 
Governor Rolph has signéd a bill (A. 


776) designating the California quail as 
the official State bird. 





Sprtnorievd, Int., June 18. | 
Illifiois has established the woré’s best | 
recofd in quail production, actording to} 
Ralph F. Bradford, Director of the De-| 
partment of Gonservation. A new high | 
mark, he said, was established by the | 
production at the State’s gafié fart of | 
223 live ahd vi us baby quail from | 
eggs, a yield of 90.65 per cent. This ex- 
ceeds by 1.65 per cént, he added, the best 
previous record, which was held by the 
White Oak Game Fatm in Virginia. 


Further Extensions 
Are Contemplated in 
_ Air Mail Service 


Expansion After June 30 to 
Require Rate Revision or | 
New Legislation, Says 
Post Office Department 





Soviet Russia increased its exports to| 
Great Britain by approximately $40,000,- | 
000 in 1930 over the preceding = ol 

‘d to advices received by the - 
cortment of Commerce, from James = 
Somerville Jr., Trade Commissioner @ 
London, and made public June 18. baa 
total value of British imports from et 
sourcés was given as £34,245,000 in 1930, 
compared with £26,487,000 in the precéd- 
ing year. 

The Department 





of ae oe 
evér, that while the three principa 
Seasnelity groups—timber, cereals and 
refinded petroleum—accounted for about 
70 per cent of the total, the Russian ship- 
ments had not served to displace North 
American wheat in the British market. 
North American wheat exports to Great 
Britain were approximately the same in 
1930 as in 1929, the statistics showed. | 
The Department’s announcement fol- | 
Jows in full text: aa tibia | 
Shipments received in the Unite ng- 
dom from Russia last year had a total 
value of $34,245,000 as compared with the | 
value of £26,487,000 éstablished in 1929) 
(£ equals $4.86), according to the British | 
figures. [Continued from Page 1.) 
Marked Increase in Grains payments because schedules are only 
Of this total, imports of three principal | about 94 per cent completed. 
commodity groups accounted for approxi-| Payments to mail operators in the cal- 
mately 70 per cenit, nate aL eee endar yeat 1930 amounted to $20,015,969, 
Seeredned pettoieuin ah "$5,491,000. "By | according to recent surveys by the Aero- 
fat the larger part of the increase last nautics Branch, Department of Commerce, 
year was accounted for by receipts Of) and the total expense for this service | 
fee tan wht _ s lanes in the last five years was $47,900,314. Ad- | 
ani , Which were 
.| ditional information made available at 
short crops in Russia, 1930 imports of Rus the Department follows: 


wheat appear to have been 700 per : 
cent greater than in any post-war year.| Unless by a revision of rates paid opera- 
Imports of oats were more thah 1,000 per) tors the Department can effect a saving 
in the annual cost of operating air mail 


eént higher, while imports of barley in-| 
crensed 66 per cent over the previous rec- | services, future extensions can be tmade 
only after the Postmaster General has 


ord t-war year 1925. Of Great Britain’s 
oral 8 ‘ outlined his plans to Congress, has re- 


yp Aye yg A oy it per ived 1 for the éxtehsions, and 
ssian share was approximately per | ceived approval tor e ensions, 
oa , has been given both authority and suffi- 


éént in wheat, 40 per cent in barley and | 
About 30 per cent in oats. cient funds to make up the resulting de- | 
The statistics do not reveal any dis-| ficit. 
Bivict wheat os the amounts coming for. | New Formula Adopted 
viet wheat as the amou ce . 
ward from Canada ahd the United States| ,A new formula for determining the rates 


of pay to operators was adopted several 
— were approximately the same as in weeks ago, involving reductions in the 


“base rate” from 5 to 20 cents and a cut 
With regard to other foodstuffs there 


of one-half cent in the rate for fog-fly- 
was a striking increase amounting to some | ing ‘This step was taken in order that 
200,000 hundredweight, or nearly 75 pet|the deficit on air mail might be reduced 


cent, in the quantity of United Kingdom's} ang because it was felt that some opera- | 
import of Russian canned salmon durihg} tors were receiving too much income from 
the year. While the increase in the value} the Government. 
of this item is very much less, it appears | 
to be the one important commodity where 
Russia has secured both in quantity and 








“ 





The Government's obligations to air 

| mail operators at the end of the current 

“ .| fiscal year will represent an increase of 

in value a large~ share of the stwat 

trade than the rest of the world combined. | approximately $3,429,000 over the expense 
;at the end of the fiscal year 1930. De- 


Total imports last yearsamounted tO | partment of Commerce surveys show that 
937,500 hundredweight, of which the So-| quring the fiscal year which ended June 


Hew ees. aratse 0bdEe conarte. | 30, uae, tae income to air mail operators | 

ni ni : ~ | was $16,716,884. 

weight. Total imports in 1929 amounted | 

to 859,000 hundredweight, of which the | New Routes Opened 

Soviet share was 367,000 hundredweight' The begitining of service on the New 

and the United States share 272,546 huh-| York-Los Angeles and Atlafita-Lés An- 
géles transcontinéntal lines was oné of 


Gréedwéight. 
the outstanding steps taken in thé last 


nore aeneretlgaeerved fiscal year to expand the ai il syst 
In the most important single commodity | /SC#" yea P air mail system, 


; | but a considerable number of smaller 
(Rag ag tata peed ager routes and extensions have been added in 
nearly so great as had been anticipated, pl ay an lost nat tae ” 
and the fall in prices resulted in a valu-| io, wp wan amether tmoertent Basis 
ation actually less than that recorded in| tion to the domestic spate. 
the preceding year. Sawn softwoods ad-| : 
vanced from 1,826,000 loads in 1929 to|,, Growth of the air mail system is re- 
2,023,000 loads in 1930; but since! flected ih summaries published semi- 
receipts from Scandinavia, Finland and| monthly by the Department of Commerce 
Latvia fell off substantially, the Rus-|Which show that the mail airways in op- 
sian wood represented about 38 per cent eration were 15,000 miles gfeater on June 
of the total imports, as compared with 1, 1931, than on July 1, 1930, that the air- 
$2 per cent the year before. Here again, plane-miles scheduled daily with air mail 
there was apparently no displacement of toe oer oe ore ane that the 
th United States product, our contribu- ae a a eh ee * which mail is 
tion to United Kingdom supplies having | C@‘Ted Aad increased by 11. 
gained more than 20 per cent in quantity| Air mail schedules at present call for 
and nearly 2 per cent in its proportion to Vnuis suit one = ar een tnlles 
: reign coun- F vere flown 
— ane Sen oh Hoey July 1, 1930. The groWth in air mail air- 
Imports of sleepers of all kinds and the “a7 in ea is from 27,667 miles to 
less valuable pit props and pit wood were | 15" foy9j aieaiee now 57 domestic and 
nearly doubled in comparison with 1929|°) {ore#gn routes carrying air mail, while 
figures. There was a large increase also | 2 z bE yd ~—- B edn 
in the import of Russian plywood, despite | -outes . oreign 
the fact that imports from all sources a 
decreased from 270,000,000 square feet in| % c 
1929 to 225,000,000 square feet in 1930. |Music Presentation 


trol , which occupied third place | 
cog oagrry Is Defined in France 


in the commodity trade 4 ee = 
1930, is credited with a total value o * ; 
os | The Supreme Court of Fratice récéhtly 
decided that the execution of musical | 


491,000. This represents an increase of 

some 20 per cent in value and about 32 | 

per cent in quantity over 1929. works must be in the presence of a public 
especially assembled for the purpose and 
enjoying the music simultaneously with 


In other oils the difficult local situa- | 
tion is refiected in the decrease in unre- 
its production by the artists if it is to be 
regarded as a public presentation. The 


fined vegetable oil, shipments of which | 

are down £120,000 from the 1929 figure. 
execution of a musical work before re- 
cording machines and the ulterior repro- 


Raw Cotton Imports 
duction of disks does not satisfy this es- 


Raw cotton imports from _ Russia 
amounted to 8,526,000 pounds in 1930. Im-| sential condition. (Desastmant’ of Gen. 
merce.) 





ports before 1930 have been so small as| 
not to be itemized in the annual state-| 
ment of United Kingdom trade but it is) 
understood that in the first two months 
of 1931 receipts have amounted to more | 
than 170,000,000 pounds. { 


The trade in furs and fur skins is 
represented by a. total value of £1,671,000, 
which is about 4 per cent more than the 
1928 figure. There was porbably a sub- 
stantial increase in the quantities re- 
ceived, but as the 1930 and 1929 returns 
aré in diffeernt units, a comparison can 
not be made form the data now available. 

The most important single commodity 
group in United Kingdom-Russian trade 
was wood, with a total value for the three | 
chief classifications of approximately | 
£10,275,000, as against £9,308,000 in 1929, 
and £6,833,000 in 1928. 


The corresponding volumes were 1,752,- 
000 thousand feet in 1930 as against 1,368,- 
400 in 1929, and 1,002,600 for 1928. 

The Russian share of the total United 
Kingdom imports of hewn and sawn soft- 
woods was approximately 35 per cent in 
value, and 37 per cent in quantity. For 
pit props the Russian share was 35 per 
cent in value, and 26 per cent in quantity; 
for railroad ties of all kinds the Russian 
share of imports from all sources was 
about 28 per cent in value, and about 31 
per cent in quantity. 
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Site for Veterans’ Hospital 
In Iowa Not Yet Selected 


The Federal Board of Hospitalization has 
just finished consideration of an engi- 
néer’s report on possible sites for the pro- 
posed veterans’ hospital for Iowa and has 
recommended that a subcommittee of the 
Board be appointed to go over suggestions 
in the report, it was stated orally June 17| 
at the Veterans’ Administration. \ 


The Board recommended that the sub-||| Labor—(P 1--c 1, 2, 5) (P 2--c 2) 
committee hold such hearings as seemed | (P 3--c 2) (P 5--¢ 3) (P 9--¢ 6) 
advisable, going to Iowa for the purpose. (P 10--¢ 1), 


The subcommittee has not yet been ap- 


yointed, it was said. } 


“Se e | 
Illinois Sets World Record in| 


|and stabilize the craft. 





i 


| 
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A dirigible propelled and steered by,in the rear propeller (3) with its large| 


means of air forced threugh the airship 
from stem to stern. is the principle ap-' 
plied in am invention by Mathew M. Egan 
which has been patented in the United 
States Patent Office. 


The ship will be propelled by a pair of 
oppositely rotating propellers at its nose, 
on in front of the other, so formed, says 
the specifications, as to force air through 
a tube in thé centet of the ship, the ait 
being discharged at its tail. The current 
will hot Only act to propel the ship in a 
forward direction, it is declared, but the 
ship can be steered by controlling the di- 
rection of escape of air at the tail of the 
ship. 


The stability of the Graft, says the in- 
ventor, does not depend upon ahy outside 
fins or rudders. The air directed in any 
desired direction he points dut will steer 


An opening at the nose of the forward 
propeller, it is declared, would engulf ‘the 
dead air ahead Of it and eause it to flow 
through the central tube. A displacethent 
of the normal vacuum ahead of the air- 
ship as well as an increase in the flow of 
air through the ttibe, would restilt, it is 
said. 


The rear propeller, (3) of the frusto- 
¢onical type, is described as rotatably 
mounted at the front end of the airship 
body. The tube (5) is rotatably supported 
at the cefiter of the forwatd part of the 
body, and is provided with a flaring front 
end (6) connected with the rear end of 
the tear propéller (3). 


AIR AS FORCE TO DRIVE DIRIGIBLE 





escaping from the reat ends of the pro- 





In Securing Adoption of New Ideas 





Seven-eighths 





of American People Said to Be Slow to Ac- 
cept Plans Suggested to Them 


f 
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Club Youths Hear 


Sam 
Four-H Club Boys and| 
Girls Hatd and Practical 
Work Necessary 
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One of the needs of agriculture today 
is leadership, and the selection of lead- 
ers is based on achievement such as is 
being taught by the 4-H elubs through- 
out the United States, Sam H. Thomp- 
son, mhember of the Federal Farm Board, 
|said in an address June 13 at the an- 
nual encampment of the clubs in Wash- 
ington, D. C. Carrying out to a success- 
ful conclusion the ptojects which the club 
members undertake is the training needed, 
he said. The section of his address dealing 
with the need of leadership in agrieulture | 
and the part of the clubs in meeting that 
need follows in full text: 


front ehd opening out through the front 
end of the propeller (3) and its small end | 
projecting into the mouth of the tube (5). 
A’ substantial conical propeller (12) is} 
fastened to the front end of the ship by) 
a rotatable shaft which passes through the | 
funnel-shaped tube (8) ahd into the motith 


For Agriculture, 
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rs Needed | LIGHT-LINED TERRACE 


| 


H. Thompson Tells). 





There is no better place to train a boy 

and girl than in their home environment, 
Hach propeller is formed of vanes or| surrounded by. the assdCiations of evety- 
blades on a framework. The blades of | day life, removed entirely from outside | 


one propeller are curved in & direetion|jnfuences that may have a _ tendency | 
opposite from the blades of the otMer, so} io distract the mifd and ptrpose of a} 
a 2 a ton 7 abe "tae boy or girl who is undertaking to carry | 
stated, w orce air inwardly when the) cecessful project. | 
propellets ate~rovated in opposite ditec. |°U* <— hg 
tions. Motors rotate the propellers. i Activity of Clubs oa 
At the tail of the body is an opening,|) The Four-H Clubs teach boys and girls | 
says the specifications, into which the rear| how to become better farmers, better | 
end of the tube (5) projects, so that the | homemakers; éncotirage them to take part | 
ait passing through the tubes will escape! in neighborhood affairs and to be of — 
| 

Sein {Se alt dough with the hip | San wSttniong {Sean en them | 
is passing to propel the ship forwatd. Air| for leadership, which is one of the crying 
|needs of agriculture today. All of your| 
activities are most excellent; and serve} 
to make life on the farm more attractive; | 
expand the vision, and stir the ambition. 


There is no more important achievement | 
than carrying out to a sticcessful comple- 
tion an impottant project such as the 
wotk you do demands, in doing a definite 
piece of work in a definite and approved 
way under the leadership of trained men | 
and women, for in doing it you are learn- 
ing to produce well and efficiently, but 
such results do not represent all the value 


of the tube (5). 





pellers overlapping the body of the ship, 
it is asserted, will flow along the outside 
of the body and converge at the tail, thus 
increasing the propulsion force. 

A short tubular member (18) is set) 
within the end of the tube (5) with pivot- 
abie connections. As the air escapes from | 
the end- of the tube it cam be controlled, | 
it is stated, by the movements of this) 
member (18) so that the ship can be! 
steered to right or left or vertically. The} 
tovéement of the member (18) is controlled 
by cables connected with manually oper-| 5 penefit that comes to you who are en= 
ated drums passing over wire pulleys. 


aged in this work; it goes deeper than 
The rights in the patent are protected | that for it requires initiative on the part | 
of the boy and girl; it demands self- 
denial and it brings these lessons to the 
young lives at a time when many of them 
} are engaged in school work and this work | 
|must be done in addition to carrying on 
|the activities of clubs successfully. 

I think the records of Four=-H Clubs will 
|show that this has been successfully done 
|to a remarkable degree. The undertak- 
| ings which have been laid out for you by 
|your leaders can only be achieved by 

pluck and determination, and achievement 
under such circumstances builds character | 
and enables you to face life with con- 





‘man is not capable of developing and put- 


Puitabetputa, Pa., June 18.—The average | strong stimulus to get them Into action. 
| About 13.500,000 more are very slow, 
{usually having a low standard of living, | 


fidence because you have learned to over- | 
come obstacles that every boy and girl 
who succeeds must overcome. 


| the Office of Cooperative Extension Work, 
|Department of Agriculture. said in an 


ting into operation new and improved 
practices in his work, A. B. Graham, of 


address here today before the American | 
Railway Develepmefit Association. 

About seven-eighths of thé people. Mr. 
Graham said, require constant repetition 
of a new idea and aid in putting it inte} 
effect to insure its adoption and réten- 
tion. 


Mr. Graham took as his topic “What 
Methods Are to Be Used in Securing 
Adoption of New Practi¢és.” An guthor- 
ize sutimary of his address follows in 
full text: 

The American Railway Development 
Association is interested in obtaining the 
adoption of improved practices in agricul- | 
ture so that the farmer may prosper and | 
produce a large volume of commodities for 
shibment. To this énd it Has cooverated 
with the Extension Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


Competent psychologists have divided 
every population of 100,000,000 roughly as 
follows: About 6,500, are persons of a} 
high ofder of intelligence and enterprise, | 
capable of planning projects effectively 
and carrying them out. About 13,500,000 
are persons of keeh mind, but they are 
better at planning than at carrying out 
their plans. Some 30,000,000 have good 
minds, and are well balanced, are capable 
of following the leaders and adopting 
practices which these leaders have shown 
to be successful, but have few new ideas 
themselves. Another 30,000,000 are some- 
what slower mentally, do not imitate im- 
proved practices readily, and require a 


Chain Store Bill Revised 
By Senate of Illinois 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL., June 18. 

The Senate today amended the bill (H. 
1909) to license only chain stores retail- 
ing groceries, meats, drugs or tobacco, to 
make the bill effective July 1, 1932, to fix 


}and will not bother with new practices work is that your work is voluntary and 


| year. This should be presented to him in 


One striking thing about Four-H Club 


except in an emergency which forces| you seek knowledge and skill of your own 
them to take some sort of self-protective | free will. The club belongs to its mem- 
action. The remaining 6,500,000 are men-| bers. They manage it and are responsible 
tal dectives. for it. These responsibilities are signifi- 
It is to the 60,000,000 in the two middle cant for educational progress. Out of 
classes that the appeal must be made, | Such club activities comes an understand- 
since they make up the majority of the | ing and sympathetic attitude toward ‘ag- 
population. | riculture ta _ ee — 
; 'on agriculture, homemaking com- 
Reposition Be Keynes | munity building—a more abundant life 
Repetition of ah idea, each time prefer- | comes to each member because he joiis 
ably in a hew ana Inieresitig iorm, is 


the work freely—stam his own per- 
thé keyhote in obtaining its adoption by 7 ¢ P 


this great middle group. It has been €S- | apility to meet new situations successfully 
timated that a new idea presented for) whether human or physical. 


the first time to tne bg 4 re- | 
mains in his mind clearly only about four | Z 
seconds. The second time it is presented, ee oe rman Wan a. og 
it remains slightly longer, and it is re- | every line of Ruman endeavor, We must | 
tained longer each time it is repeated. | ai come to realize that back of evety | 
Eventually it can a to stay in his | successful leadership we find achievement | 
memory permanently. ‘as the basis fot the selection of that 
The ee — can learn ond per- | jeader. This is true whether in agricul- 
manently adopt only one new practice @ tire or industry. Those who reach the 
; | point in life where they are looked upon 
a variety of attractive forms. Es leader's, are always sure to be found 
Means of Appeal | where there has been a lotig period of 

There aré five means of appeal which | hard, earnest .work, achieving limited re- 
are especially effective. These are as sults in the beginning and larger and 
follows: |more enduring results later before one 
1. The economic appeal, the arguments | can be where he would be selected as the 
being that the new practice will save | leader in any field of human activity. 1) 
money, time, work, etc. | do not know of any work in which there ¢s 
2. The prolongation of life appeal, which |such a great need for true, active, ag- 
consists of showing that the new practice gressive leadership as in the field of ag- | 
will be beneficial to health and strength i Triculture today. 
and possibly prevent sickness, as in the! However, it is very encouraging to 
case of adoption of the practice of keep-|know that the Four-H Clubs are increas- 
” a cow to provide a family milk supply.| ing in number, that this program is grow- 
. The egoistic appeal, by which ising in importance and that their leaders | 
pointed the fact that the person adopting are developing along the lines of great- 
the new practice will be superior in that! est importance. The training which you 
respect to his neighbors and will be con-|are receiving now will in all probability 
sidered as a more efficient person. help you solve some of the various prob- 
4. The altruistic appeal, calling atten-|lems that can only be solved for agri- | 
tion to the good example that would be) culture by organization, for you are learn- 
set for friends and neighbors by adoption! ing the value of team work through group | 
of the new practice. jaction, which is the most effective means 
5. The imitation appeal, calling atten-|of successful achievement. 
tion to the fact that successful persons 





‘ing, for a final vote on June 19. 





INDEX OF TODAY'S |SSUE | 
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the annuai license fee at $25 each for the 
first three stores and $200 for each addi- 
tional store to place money in the State 
school fund, and to exempt cooperative 
marketing of distributive associations or- 
ganized not for profit. 

The bill was advanced to its third read- 


known to the person addressed have used | 
the practice which is being advocated. 
The ordinary person frequently will try | 
a new practice, but will be unable to make 
it succeed. To make it permanent, he! 
must be shown why it failed when he first | 
| tried it and how to make it successful on 
the second trial. | 
| 


New Housing Program | 
For State Wards Is Urged | 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
and above all, is bound to encourage sci- 
entific treatment and care.” 
Summarizing his analysis of caring for 
the welfare of the mentally defective, Mr. 
Bowen offered the jollowing recommenda- 

















—————— 


} training the head for greater thoughts, 
|the heart for greater joy, the hands to | 


The Four-H Club motto which calls for 


larger service and the health for better | 
living for your community and your coun- 
try, when successfully carried out in the 
lifé of a boy or girl lightens the burdens 
of the daily task and brings joy that can 
only be expressed by those who like the 
work they are doing because they can do 
it well. These activities prepare men and | 
women for larger service, to meet the 
needs of the home, country and the Na- | 
tion. 5 | 

I do not want this opportunity to go} 
by without emphasizing one phase of your | 
opportunity that, while you are learning 
to produce well and efficiently unless you | 
have given some thoughts to the efficient | 
marketing of the products of your plots 





Law Enforcement—(P 1--¢ 6) tions: 

(P 10--c¢ 3). | “First: Our leading States are alive to 
National Defense(P 8--c 5). | their duty as far as housing is concerned; 
Parks—(P 4--e 2). one ed ae a reve, bo 9 ay 

: cae not always the most businesslike, effort to 
Pe, 1--c 4) [provide adequate housing for mental 
: |cases; their example seems to be making 

pone Service—(P 1-.e 7). impression on other States; there is a 
President—(P 3--c 6). rapidly growing civic and scientific con- 
Public Health—(P 1--c 5) (P 3--c 4) sciousness throughout,the country on the 
(P 4--e 5) (P 10--c 1, 5, 6). | Subject of the care and 








(P 2--e 3) 


ro ~~ j--c 1, 2, 3) | ous and mental diseases; our Btate elee- 
( --¢ 1). ;mosynary service stands at the gatewa 
Radio—(P 1--c 4, 6) (P 4--¢ 2). a 


to broad opportunity. 
| “With its housing problem thus taken 
jeare of, it can turn its attention to those 
| essentials which promise diminution of 


Railroads—(P 1--c 3) (P 8--c 2, 4, 5, 6,7). 
Retail Trade—(P 1--c 5, 7). 
Scientific Research—(P 1--c 2) 

(P 4--c 3). 


caeine <i? 8 e pe, cooteus ane as to the 
— --¢ 6), ealth, happiness and welfare of 
Simplified Practice—(P 1--c 4), Set 7 


Social Welfare—(P 1--c 1). 
State Finance—(P 3--c 2) (P 9--c 4, 7). 
State Legislation—(P 2--c 3) (P 4--c¢ 4) 
(P 6--c 4). 
State Taxation—(P 2--c 3) 
(P 6--c 4, 7) (P 8--c 2). 
Supreme Court—(P 1--c 4). 
Taxation—(P 1--c 4) (P 6--c 2, 4, 5, 7) 
(P 8--e 2) (P 9--c 1), 
Topical Survey—(P 10--¢ 3), 
Transportation—(P 1--c¢ 7) 
(P 8--c 5, 6, 7). 
Veterans—(P 2--c 1). é 
Wholesale Trade—(P 1--c 2, 5) 
(P 9--e 5). 
Wild Life—(P 2--c 2). 
Workmen's Compensation—(P 7--c 6). 


American people. 
| “Second; I hope that this general sub- 
ject may be a permanent subject be- 
|fore this division of the National Confer- 
ence, acting in cooperation with the 
|American Association of Public Welfare 
Officials. 

“Third: That two phases of the hous- 
ing subdivision be considered at the next 
jmeeting; namely, ratios of institution 
| population to general population and per 
capita costs of caring for insane and 
| feeble-minded. There is romance in both 
topics. 

“Fourth: That this division of the 
National Conference and of the officials 
of welfare reaffirm their faith in the 
professional character of the oleemosyn- 
ary service of our States. 

“Fifth: That they urge upon public 


treatment of nerv- | 


of ground or other activities in which you 
are engaged, you have missed one of the 
|important problems which is confronting 
|the tillers of soil everywhere. 





| Revised Texthooks Asked 


| On World War History 


MADISON, WIS., June 18. 
Writings of University of Wisconsin pro- 
| fessors during the World War “hysteria” 
{continue to be used as reference works 
}and many of their statements on “German 
| atrocities” remain in school histories, it 
| was declared by State Senator John E.| 
Cashman at a hearing before the Senate! 
cominreee on Education and Public Wel- | 
are. | 
Senator Cashman was speaking in be- | 
|half of two resolutions, one seeking re- | 
; vision of World War history in textbooks 
; and the other petitioning President Hoover 
| to call a world conference to revise the 
Treaty of Versailles. 
The committee recommended adoption 
of both resolutions. 


sentiment opposition to interference of 
extraneous influences in tle administra- 
| tion of this service. 

“Sixth: That they urge each State to 


| limited medical benefits to injured workers . r 
| a ‘auiapalib “sukes 4 compensation - that remuneration may be realized from 


| bilized if public employment efficers en- Say, an 


|opment of the mental and physical pow-|in the industry, 


|ards for child labor, Mrs. Beyer declared | 
| that the only uniformity in State laws 
| which can be considered is “the uniform- | 
|ity of a minimum below which no State | 
|may fall but above which any State may | 
| rise; and the only similarity that can be 


| could learn the lesson of keeping our chil- 


_ adversity something that we might not for 


| Outline plans for expansion of institu- | 


{tion service On not less than 10-year 
| bases and to adopt the sensible, economic 
and humane policy of annual construction 
of housing to meet annual tincreases in 
institution population.” 
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Boundary Issue 
In Chaco Region 


Again Discussed 


AT CAPITOL 





Secretary Stimson Asserts 
United States Has Been 
Informed of Renewed 
Conciliation Efforts 


The United States is aware of renewed 
discussions of the boundary problem be- 
tween Paraguay and Bolivia, according to 
an oral statement by the Secretary of 
State, Hehry L. Stimson; June 18. 

When a statement by the Bolivian Lega- 
tion to the effect that Paraguay had pur- 
ehased two gunboats from Italy and had 
employed a military mission ffom Argen- 
tina was brotight to ‘Secretary Stimson’'s 
attention, he said he did not know there 
had been any sefiotis threat of hostilities 
in the Chaco. 

He added that the United States had 
been in communication with other Latin 
American neutrals on the receipt of a 
note from Paraguay requesting renewed 
conciliation of the dispute. 

In 1928 and 1929, according to records 
of the Department of State, the United 
States joined with Cuba, Mexico, Colom- 
bia and Uruguay in a conciliation come« 
mission to check military incursions by 
Bolivian and Paraguayan troops ih. the 
disputed Chaco area. The Commission 
succeeded in bringing about a renewal of 
diplomatie relations between the two 


countries, but failed to settle the boundary 
dispute. 





Radio Industry Expects 
| Television Within Year 


ee A RR RR NER 


The terrace which surrounds the 
National Capitol on south, west and 
north is bordered by a balustrade 
on which are mounted at regular 
intervals lamp posts from which 
electric lights glow during the dark 
hours. The southern edge of the 
terrace, with the Capitol gardens to 
the right and in the distance, is 
illustrated. 





| [Continued from Page 1.) 

, Substantial standardization of the type of 
transmissions. The recognized standard 
| now is a pieture of 60 lines, with 20 pic= 
tutes per second, which eliminates much 
of the “flicker” and may be compared 
to the newspaper halftone. Flashing of 
pictures on screens to be viewed by more 
than one or two individuals at a time is 
a decided step forward. 

“Talking movies of the air,” or sight 
synchYonized with the sound transmissions 
of regular broadcasting stations, also are 
becoming more numerous, and are increas- 
ing the entertainment value of visual 
broadcasting. While two distinct receiv- 
ing sets are essential plans are being 
| evolved to protuce combiiiation sets, to 
pick up television, broadcast transmission 
| and regular short wave broadcasting. 

; Television is transmitted in the short 
waves on bands 100 kilocycles wide, or 10 


Uniform Labor Laws 
Proposed to Prevent 
Industrial Migration 





| 


Gov. Pinchot Urges Higher | 
Standards for Workers in 


times the width of the broadcast channels 
afd to pick up these signals a television 
receiver is needed. The sound accom- 
paniment is pieked up on the broadcast 


Address to State Labor 


receiving-sef from the broadcasting station 
Commissioners | 


operating in conjunction with the tele- 
vision station. F 


; Television experimenters who are urging 
(Continued jrom Page 1.1 that the experimental restriction be lifted 
, he visual broadcasts, insist that the qual- 
— for the same 1) ity of programs offered the public could 
: : |be enhanced manyfold if this were done. 

The question of employment can be sta- | It is expensive to “stage” television, they 
av if such transmissions were com- 

deavors to place workers i permanent | mercialized, programs that would attract 
ana temporary jobs, E. 8. Stith, of the|the public could be offered. Advertisers 


injuries in al 


| Massachusetts délegation, told the méet-| who now foot the bill for regular broad- 
| sonality on the work as he develops the | ing. 


|casting, would defray the cost of such 
Mrs. Clara Beyer, of the Children’s Bu-| presentations, to gain the good will of the 


jreau of the United States Department | public for their commodities. 
We are frequently asked the question of Labor, said the need for full devel-| 


Just a year ago, according to one leader 
television was a topic 
pute. Today transmis- 
|sion/of sight by radio is a matter of ac- 
j complishment, not a speculation, he holds, 
and while public service is not yet practi- 
cable, experemental transmission and re- 
ception is most encouraging. , 

After its Summer recess the Commission 
unquestionably will give renewed consid- 
eration to the entire question of television. 


ers of children should be the basis on) for technical dis 
which child labor legislation is enacted. 


Uniformity of State Laws 
In urging nation-wide mihimum stand- 


many years have had the wisdom and the 
courage to do in prosperity,’ Mrs. Beyer 
declared. 


A composite law outlined on the basis 
of the best that each of the States has yet 
attained is no higher than the standard 
set up by the White House Conference on 
Child Health and Protection, and in a few 
respects is not so high, she said. 


contemplated is the sinfilarity to be pro- 


duced by bringing up each State to as high 
a standard as exists in any State.” 


“If from this unemployment crisis we 


dren in school long enough to train them 
for better living and for better jobs, we 
would find that we had accomplished in 
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Extend Scope of — 
University Work 


Secretary Wilbur Asserts 





Gov. Meier Urges Allocation 








Is Asked in Oregon 


On Exhibition in 
_ Federal Library 


‘Collection of Articles From 


Of Highway Fund in 
Relief Program 


Satem, Orec., June 18. 
Governor Julius L. Meier has recom- 


mended to the State Highway Commis- 
sion that a fund of $1,000,000 be allocated 
for the relief of. unemployment next Fall 


That Activity Should Be 


Babylon, Persia and 


‘ Confined Strictly to the 
More Advanced Training 


CLEVELAND, Onto, June 18.—The junior 
college, by enabling the university to get 
on top of the educational system instead 
of being engulfed in it and hampered by 
mass necessities, has become the lifesaver 
of the American university, the Secretary 
of Interior, Ray Lyman Wilbur, declared 
here today in a commencement address at 
Western Reserve University. 

The Secretary declared that the “adora- 
tion. of the now practically meaningless 
bachelor’s degree, the stilted form which 
much of the social and athletic life of the 
college has taken,” are also interfering 
with the free development of the uni- 
versity. * 

Scretary Wilbur also criticized the re- 
tention by the universities of outworn 
traditions which, he said, are present on 
every hand. “University and college ta- 
boos and habits should be regularly in- 
spected to see whether they can stand the 
intelligence test,” he declared. The Sec- 
Ptetary’s address follows in full text: 

The constant struggle of the university 
has been for freedom to follow the 
thoughts, conceptions and beliefs of the 
men making up its faculties. In the 
growth of the universities, even in the 
period of the middle ages, the struggle has 
been for independence from governmental 
or other influences. 


Freedom of Initiative ° 


In spite of the organizations of universi- 
ties by governments and by churches, the 
constant pressure to be free has not only 
given the university unusual durability 
and pérmanence but also has preserved 
throughout constant changes much free- 
dom of initiative and of action. The 
aque freedom discussions of the pres- 
ent day are the continuations of the old 
fights made by the men of Oxford and of 
other European universities against all in- 
vasion of their right’ to follow truth 
wherever it might lead. Any apparently 
unjust suppression of men or ideas in 
the university is viewed as an evidence of 
tyrannical despotism. 

The essential element in a university is 
the grouping together of scholars and 
students. The faculty make the univer- 
sity. Like everything else that is human, 
reasonable action on their part in carry- 
ing on their plans is requisite for con- 
tinued success. The effect of the devel- 
opment of science upon the university 
has led not only to a marked growth but 
to a wide extension of activities and the 
acquisition of very large groups of students 
requiring training for the new fields of 
service opened to them. 


School Development 


The last century has seen a wholesale 
expansion of the educational system which 
has had its widest spread in the United 
States. High schools have grown up at 
every important center of population, and 
the number of students attending them 
has been vastly increased. Colleges and 
universities have been establishd by the 
activities of local groups, religious orders, 
church denominations, private donors, 
municipalities and States. The privilege 


of a few two generations ago is now the 


acknowledged right of every one. 

The vast herd of students that have 
poured into all of our educational insti- 
tutions have engulfed some of our uni- 
versities. It seemed for a time that the 
university was to be seriously damaged 
by its own success. The god of numbers 
was worshipped by many university ad- 
ministrators. Legislatures were appealed 
to on the basis of the numbers of students 
applying for admission or in attendance. 
Size is still such a criz2rion of institutions 
that the first question normally asked of 
a university president is: “How many 
students have you?” 

When scores of high schools develop 
plants that cost more than the average 
college, when classes numbering into hun- 
dreds are being graduated from individual 
schools, and when a high percentage of 
these groups knock at the doors of the 
universities and are received, it is evident 
that the university runs the danger of 
devoting its energy largely to elementary 
college work. 

Demands On Faculties 


Our educational thinking is such that 
we can not readily get away from the 
hibit of considering four years of high 
School and four years of college as con- 
stituting an~ “education,” whatever that 
may be. The professional schools of the 
university are finding it necessary to call 
for additional time. The increasing num- 
ber of students applying for advanced de- 
grees demand longer service on the part 
of the university faculty. The forces of 
the university are often largely absorbed 
in handling the crowds of students pour- 
ing in for elementary work with a grow- 
ing need for higher and more important 
duties. 

At the point when it seemed as though 
the universities were to be turned into 
large department stores of education with 
primary emphasis on the basement sales 
there arose in a number of our States an 
extension of the high school system called 
the junior college. This extension per- 
mitted students often without much ex- 


pense to go on through the basic ele-' 


mentary work required for advanced study 
and also permitted them to test them- 
selves out to see whether it was wise for 
them to continue beyond the so-called 
sophomore year. 

Junior Colleges 

When students are viewed in the mass, 
there is a natural cleavage line that comes 
in the middle of the ordinary college 
course. At that time elementary work 
ends and advanced work begins. The ju- 
nior college is a lifesaver for the American 
university. It offers the chance for the 
university to get on top of the educational 
system instead of being engulfed in it 
and hampered by mass necessities. The 
adoration for the now practically meaning- 
less bachelor’s degree, the stilted form 
which much of the social and athletic 
life of the college has taken, are inter- 
fering with the free development of the 
university. 

Universities should stand for advanced 
training and research work and should 
encompass and insure the quality of pro- 
fessional training. The American college 
when sufficiently endowed and maintained 
on a personal basis, has a useful place in 
our educational scheme but it should not 


through its very rigidity harm the normal | 


expansion of activities of tie university 
itself. Four years of training beyond the 
high school is no longer sufficient for the 
engineer, physician, minister, lawyer, 
teacher, research worker or business ad- 
ministrator. The constant growth of the 
graduate schools of our universities shows 
that this is recognized by students as well 
as by universities. 

Although the university is old in point 
of years, it is still young in its service 
to mankind. Certainly the university need 
not far. Its strength comes from the 
fact that it has in it both the young 
and the old and all in between. Its lead- 
ers must think of it always as strong, 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 1.) 


Governor refers to the use of approxi- 
mately $660,000 last Fall, of which about 
$533,000 was spent for labor. 


then hurriedly adopted,” the letter says, | 


Sully 80 per cent efficient in the way of 
value to the State, as well as providing 
employment for the unemployed. If prep- 
arations are made in ample time in ad- 
vance of the unemployment 
which may confront our people this com- 


Danger of Exeess 


Other Countries Said to 


and Winter. 
In a letter to the Chairman of the Be Centuries Old 
Commission, Henry B. Van Duzer, the en 


Babylonian tablets 3,500 years old, a 
linen coat on which the entire Koran is 
written, tablets, mirrors of the tenth cen- 
tury and many other antiques form part 
of a loan collection which the Library of 
Congress is now exhibiting to the public. 

The collection is on the second floor of 
the library building, under the super- 
vision of the Chief of the Fine Arts Di- 
vision, Dr. L. B. Holland, and constitutes 
the fine collection of Orientalis belonging 


“Although the program for relief was 


‘you informed me recently that it proved 


situation 


to and loaned by Nirkor Minassian, of 
ing Fall and Winter, your program ought New york. 
to be nearly 100 per cent efficient.” Exhibit Described 
“This exhibition,” Dr. Holland said, 


“consists of Orientalis fram the very fine 
collection of Mr. Nirkor Minassian of New , 
York. It includes Persian, Turkish and 
Arabic book bindings, dating from the 
fourteenth to the eighteenth century, in 
richly carved, tooled, gilded and colored 
leather and lacquer work; Persian,.Indo- | 
Persian and Indian miniature paintings, 
from the fifteenth to the eighteenth cen- | 
turies, of the schools of Sultan Muham- 


In Price - cutting 


Seen by Mr. Hyde 


{ing had happened to the market? 


Proper Reductions, How- 
ever, May Help Markets 
By Opening New Outlets, 
He Tells Dairy League 


LContinued from Page 1.) 


York. Dairying dominates the agricul- 
ture of this State and of the entire New 
York City milk shed, just as wheat domi- 
rates in western Kansas and cotton in 
Texas. Of the 15,000,000 acres in the New 
York milk shed, more than half are de- 
voted to dairy farming. 
Extent of Dairying 

What a great and powertul industry 
dairying is! When the steel industry 
achieved the status of a billion-dollar in- 
dustry, columns of awe-struck editorials 
filled the newspapers. The gross farm 
value of the products of our dairy indus- 
try exceeds $2,500,000,000. 

No other farm commodity can approach 
that figure. Few industrial commodities 
can touch it. The automobile industry is 
our new industrial giant, but the whole- 
sale value of its products is not equal to 
the farm value of the annual milk pro- 
duction. 

You are confronted at the moment by 
low prices, apparently the result of de- 
creased consumption. Consumption will 
increase as soon as buying power picks 
up. We can not foresee the exact date of 
that happy event. 

Should we keep on producing as if _ 
viously not. We can do two things. We 
can, in the first place, adjust production 
to consumption; we can, in the second 
place, use an available means to increase 
consumption. 

In both of these directions the Dairy- 
men’s League, the Federal Farm Board.| 
and the Department of Agriculture can 
and will work together. 

; One Means of Adjustment 

One means of. adjusting production to 
market requirements is. within the power 
of every dairyman. He can rid his herd 
of the unprofitable and the least profitable 
producers. To cull the high-cost units of 
an enterprise is sound economy at any 
time; it is urgently necessary now. 

We were glad to support the effort to 

increase tariff protection on _ casein. 
Casein, of which we import large amounts, 
is valuable for glue making and paper 
coating. It presents an inviting avenue for 
increasing your market. We have already 
developed the grain-curd method of manu- 
facturing casein for paper coating, and 
are sending our men into the field to help 
creameries improve the quality of their 
casein. 
One of our present problems is to find 
use for lactose, which makes up about 
one-third of the solids of milk and which 
presents another possibility in the disposal 
of by-products. A satisfactory commer- 
cial outlet for lactose would make casein 
more profitable and would enhance the 
price paid for milk for cheese making. 

We were very proud, too, to support the 
bill, passed by the recent Congress, which 
taxes colored oleomargarine. We had no 
other motive than the protection of the 
market for dairy products for American 
dairymen. 

Said to Need the Tariff 

Since the adjustment of production to 
the demand of the market is vital to dairy 
prosperity, the dairyman would be help- 
less without the protective tariff. It would 
be vain to attempt to balance domestic 
production to the market if foreign com- 
petition could enter on equal terms and 
take the market. 

You will recall that the Tariff Act of 
1930 increased the duty on fresh milk 
from 2‘ to 6'2 cents a gallon; on cream 
from 20 to 56.6 cents per gallon; on con- 


c 


densed milk, unsweetened, from 1 to 1.8) 


cents, and on sweetened from 1'2 to 2% 
cents a pound; casein from 2'2 to 5% 
rents a pound; and on butter from 12 to 
14 cents a pound. f 

These were substantial increases. Under 
normal conditions these duties will be 
largely effective to hold the home market 
for our own farmers. We know it to be 
a fact that the duty on dairy products 
has in recent years decreased imports and 
increased prices. It has been also a fac- 
tor in minimizing the effect on dairying 
of the business depression. The benefits 
of the tariff, however, can be held only 
by keeping our production within the 
limits set by domestic demand. 

One of the most difficult problems con- 
fronting all business today is the tendency 
toward price cutting. It crops up in every 
line of business. Fear and weakness com- 
bine to lead many men to cut prices and 
to throw their goods upon the markets 
at any price. ; 

_ Do not misunderstand me. I am not re- 
ferring to economic reduction of prices. 
There is a distinction between necessary 

price reductions and destructive price 
cutting. Proper price reductions may tend 
to stabilize markets by opening up new 
outlets. Radical price cutting, however, 
upsets markets and does more damage 
than good. This is especially true of milk 
because of its direct bearing upon the 
health of people and the great importance 
of keeping quality uniformly high and 
supplies adequate. 

Praises Women’s Group 

| ‘In organizing the women of the League, 

you are doing a thing of tremendous im- 
portance. In this effort you are bldsing 
a trial for all cooperatives. The farmer's 
wife is his best partner, not only in the 
home but very often in the operations of 
the farm. She frequently presides over 
the family budget and she should have a 
thorough understanding of the marketing 
problem. Such knowledge of your prob- 


lems will add to your solidarity as an 
organization. 
But deeper than all this, cooperation 


is more than merely a method of selling. 
It is a close knit organism of many ac- 
tivities, each subordinate but necessary 
to the larger purpose. It welds together, 
|and mobilizes .for action, .the economic 





mad, Bihsat, Riza, Boukhara, Herat, Shah 
Jahan, etc.; elaborately written and il- 
luminated manuscripts on parchment and 
paper, in Arabic and Cufic writing from 
the eighth to the fourteenth century, and 
in Arabic and Persian of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, by celebrated 
penmen such as Mir Ali-al Hussini, Mir 
Imad, Kemaleddin, Fakhri, etc.; and pen 
cases lacquered and painted in very deli- 
cate miniature with scenes from the his- | 
tory and literature of Persia. 


Other Antiques 

“Besides these strictly literary exhibits, 
there are a variety of related objects, 
such as Cuneiform tablets, early Byzan- 
tine crosses, talismans and seals, a holy 
banner of silk and gold, and a linen coat 
inscribed with the entire Koran as a pro- 
tection in the Caliph of Baghdad in 
battle. 

“Mr. Minassian has already shown great 
interest in the Library of Congress, hav- | 
ing made generous gifts of manuscripts | 
and bindings. The present  selection,| 
though in part previously shown at the: 
Art Institute in Chicago, the Morgan Me- 
morial at Hartford, and the Brooklyn 
Museum of Art, has been especially chosen 
by him for exhibition in the Library of 
Congress and has been arranged under 
his personal supervision.” 

Early School Books Shown 

Some of the material in the exhibit 
goes back to early ages, including school 
books, that look like rocks, used by the 
Babylonians 1,500 years before Christ. 

Much of the collection illustrates phases 
of fine art between the 10th and 17th 
centuries. There are tablets, linens, 
manuscripts, printing and binding speci- 
mens with finely inlaid designs and in- 
scriptions. Most of the material, Dr. 
Holland said, is Mohammedan, though | 
there are some crosses and other Chris- | 
tian material. 

The exhibits, as explained by Dr. Hol- 
land, include the following among many | 
others: 

An Arabic red silk banner of the 15th 
or 16th centuries, bearing the names of 
the prophets. Bordered on all four sides 
in green and goid, it has woven into it 
verses from the Koran and in the center 
of the banner is the design of a double- 
bladed sword, shaped much like a fork. 


Twelve Babylonian cuneiform lentil 
tablets, which while they look like rocks 
with inscriptions, were used for school 


books about 1,500 years before Christ. Tile 
bearing Babyloanian cuneiform writing, 
originating from the old domain of King 
Salmanezar. Three pieces of cuneiform 
tablets with inscriptions that constituted 
contracts and letters. 

Wooden Printing Block 

An Arabic wooden printing block of the 
15th century. Three groups of seals, sig- 
| natures and talismans and cufic inscrip- 
tion dating back to the 17th century. 
Elaborately designed pen cases, made of 
papier mache, with intricately inscribed 

pictures of children. Manuscripts of the 

Koran, Cashmere, work of the 17th cen- 
tury, in original lacquer binding. The 
| Persian Koran of the 15th century, in 
the original binding. A silk Mosque pane! 
of the 16th century. 

A linen coat from Baghdad, dating back 
to the 16th and 17in century, on which 
it is stated the entire Koran is written 
into the garment. The coai was worn in 
battle by a Turkish emperor, the Koran 
minutely inscribed on it serving as a pro- 
tection in war, according to Turkish be- 
lief. Persian calligraphic panels of the 
16th and 17th century. Wooden carved 
panel with cufic inscriptions dating back 
to the 10th century. An iron mosque key 
inlaid with silver, dating back to the 14th 
century. Mesopotamian mirrors of bronze, 
with cufic writing, dating back to the 10th 
or 12th centuries. Twelve pieces of Byzan- 
tine crosses, seals, etc., 
Christian period. Indo-Persian 


manu- 


in Skekastai writing on paper with gold 
decorations. From Rajput, India, painting 
of the late 17th century depicting a story 
ot Indian life. There are also numerous 
other objects in the collection. 


power of thousands of indiivdual farmers 
Cooperation is not merely 
machine of force; it is a mental habit, 
ripened into a course of conduct. It is 
a matter of mutual helplessnes, a recog- 
nition of the rights of others, and through 


the welfare of all through the surrender 

of a small part of the rights of the in- 

dividual. In all this, the fine intuitions 

and perceptions of the women of the 

League will be immensely important. 
Calls League a Success 

But more than all else, I congratulate 
you upon the big round fact that the 
Dairymen’s League is a success. In those 
days of large business concerns your vol- 
ume of business is impressive. A turn- 
over of $79.800,000 is one which most pri- 
vate corporations would envy, and one 
at which none would sneer. By its very 
existence after these 10 years of storm 
and stress, the Dairymen's League has 
proved that a corporation organized and 
conducted cooperatively of farmers, for 
farmers and by farmers, can be a busi- 
ness success. 

You have returned, in the last 10 years 
according to the figure of your own econ- 
omists, to your farmer members over 
$100,000,000 in milk checks more than they 
would have received except for the exist- 
ence of the League. The inspiring, the 
enheartening thing is that by your own 
united efforts you have translated al! 
those millions into a higher standard oi 
living for yourselves, into better educa- 
tions for your children, and into better 
and happier homes on the farms of New 
York. Thus you have become a light- 
house of hope to all farmers everywhere 
in this country, not only pointing thei 
way but giving them encouragement to 
expect that by their own cooperative ef- 
forts with their neighbors they too may 
achieve a Higher living standard for them- 
selves, and a brighter future for their 
children. 





of the early | 


scripts of the 17th century, eight panels | 


an economic | 





ques | DESIGN FOR REMODELED STATE DEPARTMENT BUILDING | Visas 











Designs ior remodeling the front of 
the building occupied, by the De- 
partment of State have been ap- 
proved by the National Commission 
of Fine Arts and specifications have 
been drawn by the Office of the Su- 
pervising Architect. Congress ap- 
propriated $3,000,000 to reface the 
building; difficulty in finding quar- 
ters for some units of the Depart- 
ment of War which still occupy 
space in the building, it is stated, 
has delayed a call for construction 


bids. The design of the architect, 
Waddy B. Wood, of Washington, 
D. C., calls for a classic exterior. 


Front and side elevation are shown, 
with a north front ground plan. 


Tests Com pleted of Minute Organisms 
Which Aid in Purification of Streams 


Public Health Service Secures New Information on Pollu- 
tion of Rivers by Sewage and Waste 


A study of the effect of microscopic , 


organisms, which feed upon organic 
wastes and microscopic plants, which 
give off oxygen, in the process of natural 
purification of streams has just been 
completed by the United States Pubilc 
Health Service; the 


| June 18. 


The Illinois River, neavily polluted by 
the sewage. and stockyard waste from 
Chicago was used in the study. 

The statement of the Service follows 
in full text: 

Where reedbirds and ducks are found 
in abundance in their natural feeding 
grounds, or where buzzards are seen cir- 
cling low, it is known that they are at- 
tracted by the presence of food. In some- 
what similar fashion certain microscopic 
animals are attracted by the presence of 
organic matter found in sewage, which 


serves as their food. Where these organ- | 


isms are found, it is known that the 
water is polluted, for they will disappear, 
like buzzards, when their food supply is 
exhausted. These minute organisms, 
which together with certain other micro- 
scopic forms of life, both animal and 
plant, are collectively called plankton, 
and they play a very important role in 
the process of natural 
streams, the minute animals feeding upon 
the polluting organic wastes, and the 
microscopic plants giving off oxygen. 
The much-discussed Illinois River, heav- 
ily polluted by the sewage and stockyard 
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Required 
Owing to Unrest 
In Interior China 


State Asserts 








Department 


That Chinese Troops May 
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Be Dispatched to Check 
Bandit Uprisings 





Americans wishing to visit the interior 


of China will now have to secure visas, 
* | from the Chinese government, according to 
an announcement by the Department of 
State June 18. 

The Department has received dispatches 
reporting severat thousand additional Chi- 
nese troops mobilized at Hankow pre- 
paratory for a campaign against bandits 
under the personal direction of President 
| Chiang Kai-shek. 

The Department's announcements follow 
in full text: 

It is understood that under recent regu- 
lations of the Chinese government visas 
on passports are required for travel in 
the interior‘ of China in addition to the 
usual entrance visa on passports. Infor- 
mation concerning the visa for the in- 
terior should be obtained upon arrival in 
|China from the nearest American Consu- 
late. The American Legation at Peiping 
has informed the Department by tele- 
graph that ignorance of the necessity of 
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;}and a report (Public Health Bulletin No. 
Service announced | 


purification of | 





| downstream from the Chicago Drainage 
| Canal outlet. 

| 4, Correlated changes in the plankton | 
content are: (a) Decrease of pollutional 
organisms formerly predominant, (b) in- 
crease of organisms of the cleaner-water 
kinds, these becoming predominant, and 
maintaining this status thereafter, and 
(c) increase in relative abundance of 
microscopic green plants. 

5. In all sections of the river, and at 
all seasons, the microscopic green plants 
were decidedly more abundant, volume for 
volume, than were the microscopic ani- 
mals. 

6. Malodorous bottom sediments from 
the polluted per Illinois contained very 
large numbers#of “sludge worms,” and no 
gill-bearing insect larvae, whereas sedi- 
|ments from the lower portions of this 
stream were free of odor, contained very 
few worms, and showed a variety of gill- 
breathing insect larvae. 

A suitable background for the above 
, Study is furnished by 11 abstracts of sim- 
ilar studies made on other streams and 
on the Illinois River by various investi- 
gators. The large amount of data rela- 
tive to the Lllinois River is summarized 
in 54 tables and 18 graphs. There are 
jalso a number of photographs showing 
‘field conditions, and some _ photomicro- 
graphs of the more important plankton 
organisms. 


waste from Chicago, was used by the 
Public Health Service for a study of the 


effect of these microscopic organism’s on 
Nature's methods of purification of streams, 


198) dealing with this particular study 
has recently been published. 


Approximately 1,000 weekly samples, col- 
lected at every season, and including all 
sections of the river («which is nearly 300 
miles long), were analyzed and studied. 
Particular information was sought relative 
to the abundance of such organisms as 
thrive in sewage-polluted water, and their 
gradual replacement downstream by or- 
ganisms known to require water of a bet- 
ter grade. The gradual purification of the 
stream was thus expressed in terms of 
the prevalent kinds of microscopic or- 
ganisms, both plants and animals, and 
collectively known as plankton, 


Very briefly summarized, the results of 
this study indicate the following changes 
as the water progresses: 


1. The swift upper portion of the river, 
heavily polluted but thoroughly mixed, is 
well seeded at the start with microscopic 
organisms from the tributary Des Plaines 
River and from Lake Michigan. 

2. Gradually decreasing velocity dis- 
| tributes the suspended matter over a very 
large total area of bottom downstream, 
facilitating biological action. 

2. The grayish water becomes clear, and 
‘loses its odor of sewage 70 to 80 miles 


President Hoover Returns 

| From Middle Western Trip 
} 

' 


President Hoover returned to Wash- 
ington on June 18 after a three-day trip 
to the Middle West during which he made 
four addresses, one in Indiana, one in 
Ohio and two in Illinois. 
|’ At the White House it was stated orally 
|/that President Hoover was pleased with 
{the manner his addresses in the Middle 
West were received. 


the visa for the interior has caused ex- 
pense, delay, and inconvenience to many 
travelers. 

Usual Visas Required 

The usual vi.a for entry inte China 
should be obtained before departure from 
the United States. All American citizens 
who intend to land in or pass through 
China must be in possession of this valid 
entrance visa in order to avoid the in- 
evitable complications which will arise by 
attempting to enter China without it. 

The American Consul General at Han- 
kow has reported to the Department of 
State that several thousand additional 
troops arrived in Hankow from the north 
on their way to Kiukiang and that prep- 
arations were being made at Kiukiang 
and Kuling to receive Chiang Kai-shek the 
latter part of this week. 

Note: Recent reports from China have 
been to the effect that Chiang Kai-shek in- 
tends to conduct the anti-bandit campaign 
in person. The preparations being made 
to receive him at Kiukiang and Kuling 
indicates that he will leave Nanking soon, 
presumably for the purpose of directing 
| the offensive against the bandits. 


‘Federal Part in ‘Cleanups’ 
Of Cities Is, Described 


{Continued from Page 1.) 

no detailed reports on this work available 
at this time. If there is to be any co- 
ordinating work to be done in connection 
with activities in New York as was done 
in Chicago, officers of this Department 
probably would be in charge of the co- 
| ordination. That simply means dove- 
j tailing the evidence and activities of 
ragents and men from the Department of 
Justice, the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
lthe Prohibition Bureau and other con- 
nected Federal offices. 

It is not certain yet, however, that @ 
coordinator from this department will be 
|sent to New York in connection with any 
| work of this kind. 
| William J. Froelick, the Department of 
Justice officer who did the coordination 
work in Chicago in connection with the 
Capone case, has no orders as yet to 
change his quarters from Chicago, 


emember ‘way bac 


—WHEN BATHING SUITS WERE SHOCK-PROOF? 





A quarter-century ago, when con- 
cealment and not revealment domin- 
ated bathing-suit designs, bacon was 
a “poor man’s dish.” In the less cul- 
tured circles it was called “sow belly.” 
Because its market was not especially 
profitable, it occupied a low station in 
the packing industry. Little concern or 
study was given to its preparation and 
handling. Forefather methods of cur- 
ing still prevailed. “Pickled” in huge 
vats, in a solution of salt,’sugar, salt- 
peter and water, it was usually a soggy, 
; and even with 


such recognition, a large contribution to | long, hot smoking it was difficult to 


moisture-laden product 


firm up the meat to 
degree. 


With the dawn of scientific research 
in meat packing, Armour set out to 
popularize bacon by developing its rich 
latent possibilities—making it firmer, 
less salty, milder-flavored and more 


attractive in appearance. New curing 
processes were evolved. Armour’s Star 
Bacon was the outcome. From largely 
a breakfast standby, it grew also into 
a favorite sandwich, fancy luncheon 
and smart supper dish. Its sales in- 
creased by leaps and bounds. 


provements. 


meats for unifo 


in its own juice 

An ordinary enterprise might have 
been satisfied with such progress. But 
not Armour! “Make it better” is the re- 
lentless Armour policy. That's what 
Armour did with Armour’s Star Bacon. 
Preparing and selling it in thin, uni- 
form slices that bring out the best 
flavor and save time in cooking, was 
one of the further steps forward. Pack- 
ing it in window-top cartons and Cello- 
phane wrappings—to identify, display 
and protect it—was another. 


higher degree. 


Firmer texture, 
year Armour’s 
an appetizing talked-of and 


possible in the 
bathing. 


* 


Finally from Armour's half-century 
of experience and indefatigable quests 
and experiments came still greater im- 
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manded product of its kind 
world. It reaches heights of tastiness 
and quality never 


New standards of stock 
selection and the grading of bacon 


rm leanness have been 


established. Today curing ingredients 
are prepared under highly scientific 
formula and accuracy, Curing the meat 


instead of water-mixed 


brine is in wider effect and perfected to 


Time and temperature 


of cure and smoke are under fixed, 
laboratory-determined control. Result: 


finer flavor—and both 


so marvelously uniform that within one 


“Fixed Flavor” Star 


Bacon has become probably the most 


most increasingly de- 
in the 


even considered 
days of old-fashioned 


* * 
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itor Colleges 
Extend Scope of 
University Work 


Secretary Wilbur Asserts 
That Activity Should Be 
Confined Strictly to the 
More Advanced Training 








[Continued from Page 3.] 


growing, useful, changing and advancing. 
The higher our base of education rises 
the more we need the superaltive in our 
university. It is just as important for the 
university to do wise dicarding as it is 
to add more to its functions. The univer- 
sity should not be a museum or an attic. 
It can retain for historical purposes these 
elements in so far as they are needed. It 
though must be vigorous, responsive, and 
full of life. Like a great tree, it must 
slough off the dying branches that do 
not reach the sun. 


Some of you who have wandered on the 
seashore have watched a hermit crab 
scurrying along carrying the dead shell 
of some mollusk. It uses this shell for 
a refuge when in danger. What a dead 
shell of past and outworn traditions, pro- 
cedures and courses our universities 
carry! Our traditions survive automati- 
cally if they are worthy. University and 
college taboos and habits should be reg- 
ularly inspected to see whether they can 
stand the intelligence test. 

We face entirely new conditions on this 
planet of ours at the present time. No 
nation and no human beings have ever 
had the opportunities, the responsibilities, 
the range and the aspirations that are 
80 common today. Outworn beliefs, out- 
worn machinery, outworn needs, are on 
every hand. Our universiites have become 
not only national but international. Our 
university student bodies represent in this 
country practically every nation and every 
race in the world. 


World Influence 


We influence the lives of people in 
China, India, Russia, Mexico and Aus- 
tralia. There is a universality in educa- 
tion that reminds one of those early in- 
stitutions in Europe that attracted 
scholars regardless of language, kingdom 
or empire. We must meet the pressure 
of these students of our Nation and of 
the world seeking that higher education 
requisite for the new day. 


The university must set itself free 
from any extensive responsibilities in ele- 
mentary college education. It must force 
back on to an expanding system below 
the work that we classify as the junior 
college or lower division. It takes time 
to bring about such changes. Our facul- 
ties are made up of teachers of ele- 
mentary subjects @#nd advanced courses 
as well as research workers. Many of our 
graduates live in the past as far as their 
colleges are concerned. It takes time with 
any group, where united effort is re- 
quired, to come to a common program for 
advance. 


We must remember, though, that if we 
are to wait until all agree we will be 
years behind the possibilities. It is neces- 
sary for the university to be a part of 
the life about us. It should not stand 
isolated and alone out in the pure light 
of cold science and scholarship. It can, 
though, take advantage of the present 
situation and go into higher gear. 


Basis of Strength 


The strength of the university system 
in America has come from this combina- 
tion of the university of free initiative 
guided by an independent board of trustees 
and universities backed by the State 
with large resources and guided by men 
seeking to render the highest possible 
service which the university can give to 
the people of the democracy, 

Here in the State of Ohio where higher 
education has gone on for generations, 
where professional education has reached 
a high degree of perfection, we have the 
hope that Western Reserve University will 
continue to be a pace-maker and a leader. 
If it chooses to do so, it can map its own 
course. It has educational position, finan- 
cial strength and great potentialities as 
well as a firm foundation upon a whole 
series of satisfactory preparatory educa- 
tional institutions. Privately endowed in- 
stitutions have responsibilities that go be- 
yond those even of State universities. 
They can try experiments more freely. 
They can do pioneer work more readily. 
There is no good reason for using the 
income of the limited endowment funds 
of universities for carrying on elementary 
work that can be done equally well else- 
where. We need more and more income 
for the essential advanced work and for 
adequate salaries for all the gifted men 
and women that can be discovered. 

To the members of the graduating 
class I should like to offer a few sugges- 
tions: As you become an alumni of this 
institution I hope and truSt that you will 
expect it to grow and change; that you 
will take pride in its experiments and in 
its advances. Certainly you do not want 
your university to be merely a cog in an 
education machine. When you come to 
buy an automobile you will want the lat- 
est pattern with all of the improvements. 


Importance of Quality 


You should not want your university to| 


be behind in its relationships. In fact, a 
moment's thought will convince you that 
universities should always be at the very 
front, since they are preparing their 
students for future conditions which will 
reflect the new discoveries and the changes 
constantly taking place. If there is any 
institution that should be not only up to 
date but should combine the old and the 
new in a safe mixture, it is the university. 

Look for the new growth when you re- 
turn to visit Western Reserve, instead of 
bewailing the changes. Change is symp- 
tomatic of that growth vital to youth. 
The university must always stay young. 
Size of buildings and the number of 
students are not the measuring sticks to 
be used. Quality of the faculty and 
students and the types of work being 
done are the things that count. 

I hope now that as you start out under 
your own initiative you will be as success- 
ful as one of my former students who 
told me two years after his graduation 
that he was having the time of his life: 
that he was doing what he wanted to do 
and getting paid for it. Some way, those 
who do what they want to do seem to 
get the most for it, not only in the size of 
the salary check but also in satisfaction. 
You will find, though, that the best paying 


services are the ones for which you will! 


get no cash but which you will do for 
the general good of those about you. 
The university expects more of you than 
mere economic independence. 


and perhaps your family throughout your 
whole life, then society has not profited 
as it should by supporting you through 
this prolonged period of training. In one 
way or in another, you, like the univer- 
sity, need ask no one when you wish to 
crow. You can guide and steer yourselves. 


If your impulses lead you to wholesome | 


family life, to good citizenship and to 
carrying a potrion of the great common 
load that must be borne by those favored 
in mind and body in our civilization, then 
surely your university, will be proud of 
its graduates. “By their fruits you shall 
know them” is the final test of every 
university. 


i If all that) 
you can contribute after a university | 


training is the selfish support of yourself | 


Michigan Planning| 
New National Park 


Commission to Be Named to 
Acquire Area to Be Given 
To the Government 





The State of Michigan is proceeding with 
expedition to the creation of the Isle Roy- 
ale National Park in Lake Superior, which 
it hopes will be the 23d in the chain of 
National Parks. The Michigan Legislature 
has authorized the Governor to appoint 
five commissioners to acquire and hold in 
trust for later transfer to the Federal 
Government, lands for the proposed park. 
| As soon as this commission is appointed 
| the State will be in a position actually to 
{acquire the areas needed. 
| ‘The Congress has authorized the ac- 
ceptance into national park status of the 
Shenandoah area in Virginia and Mam- 
moth Cave in Kentucky on a similar basis. 
The Michigan area will be number 23 only 
if it delivers title to the 1@Nd in question | 
in advance of these }wo. 

Isle Royale is the largest island in Lake 
Superior, having an area of about 135,000 





acres, Private holdings amount to nearly 
124,000 acres. Adding greatly its charm 
and beauty, approximately 100 small is- 


lands surround Isle Royale, which is about 
45 miles long and shaped like a narrow 
hand with the fingers toward the north- 
east. 

The Isle Royale archipelago has long | 
been a resort for sufferers from hay fever, 
the disease being unknown on the island.— 
Issued by the Department of the Interior. 


Factory Accidents 
Show Correlation 


To Worker’s Health 


Tendency to Fewer Accidents 
Observed in Healthy and 
Older Employes in 22 
English Factories 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


accident rates at ages; distribution of 
accident frequencies “corrected” for age 
and sickness tendency; stability of indi- 
vidual incidence, and night and day work. 

The following conclusions, presented by 
the author of this repo were among 
those determined as a result of the 
survey: 

The reported ambulance-room ac- 
cidents (whether trivial or serious) have{ 
been examined in a number of groups 
of factory workers covering different oc- 
cupations, for periods of time varying 
from three months to two years. It was 
found that in almost all the groups the 
average number of accidents is much in- 
fluenced by a comparatively small number 
of workers, and that the distributions | 
among the workers are far from chance 
ones. 

The people who have the most acci- 
dents are, on the whole, those who pay 
most visits to the ambulance room for 
minor sicknesses. 


Age Decreases Accidents 


There is a tendency for the number of 
accidents to decrease to some extent with 
age, and apparently also, though to a 
less extent, with length of service in the 
factory, but when allowance is made for 
age, there is no independént association 
between experience and accidents; while 
when allowance is made for experience, 
the association between accidents and age 
remains. A decreasing accident tendency 
with age toward serious accidents is 
shéwn not to be necessarily inconsistent 
with the known higher accident mor- 
tality and invalidity rates among older 
workers, but the present data do not in- 
clude enough serious accidents to ~es- 
tablish any relation between the tend- 
encies to trivial and to serious accidents. 

The consistency of individual tendency 
to accident is shown by the association 
found between (1) accidents in two dif- 
ferent periods (2) accidents of one type 
and accidents of other types, and (3) 
accidents in the factory and accidents at 
home. 

No consistent relation is shown between 
accidents and output in the few cases 
where output records were available. 

The foregoing tendencies were shown 
by men and women alike. 

In the one group of males, where com- 
parison between night and day work was 
possible, no difference of any importance 
was observed in the accidents. The indi- 
cations of individual differences seem to 
be definite enough to justify the further 
more detailed investigation on the lines 
of individual study and experimental 
psychology. The present results show that 
it is clearly necessary in such study to 
take age and health into consideration. 


Television Station 
Is Granted License) 





|Radio Commission Grants Per- 
| mit to Los Angeles Operator 


A new television station, to be located 
in Los Angeles, was authorized by the 
Federal Radio Commission on June 18 and 
represents the first visual station to be 
licensed in the West. The Commission 
approved the recommendation of Exam- 
iner Ralph L. Walker than Don Lee, Inc., 
of Los Angeles, be granted a construc-4 
tion permit for a 500-watt visual broad- 
casting station. The Commission at the 
same time announced decisions on other 
|}examiners’ reports as follows: 


Wilmington Radio Assn., Wilmington, N. 
C., denied construction permit to change fre- 
quency to 1,320 kc. and increase power to 1 
kw., sustaining Examiner Yost. 

WDAY, Inc., Fargo, N. Dak., denied construc- 
tion permit to increase power to 1 kw. un- 
limited time, sustaining Examiner Pratt. 

Strawbridge & Clothier, Philadelphia, Pa., 
| denied modification of license and construc- 
tion permit to increase power to 1 kw., re- 
versing Examiner Yost. 

Franklyn J. Wolff, Trenton, N. J., denied 
construction permit to move station from 
Trenton to near Camden, N. J., sustaining 
Examiner Pratt. 

KGKL, Inc., San Angelo, Tex., denied con- 
| struction permit to operate with 100 w. un- 
limited time on 1,370 kc., reversing Examiner 
Hyde. 

Charles S. Andrews, Charlotte, N. C.,, 
granted motion to withdraw application for 
j}construction permit for a new station to| 
operate on 920 kc., 1 kw., unlimited time, sus- | 
taining Examiner Yost. | 

Don Lee, Inc., Los Angeles, Calif., granted 
construction permit for experimental televi- 
sion service, to use 2,100 to 2,200 and 2,850 
}to 2,950 ke. bands, with 500 w. power, un- 
limited time, sustaining Examiner Walker. | 

Examiner’s report reconsidered: | 

Delta Broadcasting Co., Vicksburg, Miss., | 
| granted construction permit to increase day | 
power from 300 to 500 w., reversing Examiner 
Pratt and reversing Commission's action of | 
May 15, 1931. 

Application granted: 

National Broadcasting Co., Inc., Steamship 
“Malolo,” granted license for relay broadcast- | 
| ing rit for period of six days from June 
27, 1931. | 

Broadcasting applications: 

WRDO, Albert S. Woodman, Augusta, Me., 
voluntary assignment of construction permit 
to WRDO, Inc. 

WSPA, The _ Voice of South Carolina, 
Spartanburg, S. C., modification of construc- 
tion permit to move transmitter and studio 
to Avant and Ravenel Streets and extend 
commencement and completion dates to July | 
1, 1931, and Aug. 31, 1931, respectively. 

KLRA, Arkansas Broadcasting Co., Little 





| permit to ma 





| 


Rock, Ark., construction permit to move 


ANCIENT ESKIMO CARVINGS ON BONE 








Harpoon heads, adz and knife handles, scrapers and ceremonial objects, 
mostly of walrus ivory and often carved with curvilinear and flowing 
designs—identified by archaeologists as the art production of the period 
of the Old Bering Sea culture—have been dug up after centuries of burial 
during excavations on the sites of ancient Eskimo villages in Alaska. The 
objects illustrated, found on the sites of the most ancient villages located, 
are said to show a higher type of artistic concept and execution than 











carvings of subsequent periods in Eskimo evolution. 





Ancient Villages Said to Establish 


s 





Smithsonian Scientist in Lengthy Excavation Work Finds 
Pure Site of Old Bering Sea Culture 


[Continued from Page 1,] 
direction of the shore line, which for many| both established and abandoned within | 


years has been slowly receding as the ice 
has pushed sand and gravel up to form 
new beach lines. The Eskimo are a sea 


| people, depending for their livelihood on 


seal, walrus, and whales, and always build 
their villages close to the water. 


These five ancient villages, now some 
distance from the sea, afforded a clear 
chronological record of the many changes 
that had come about in Eskimo culture 
during the many centuries that the island 
has been inhabited. In these villages we 
dug until we came to the oldest evidences 
of human occupancy. After getting to 
the bottom of these we continued the 
search, and up on the hillside, almost by 
accident found hidden by rocks, moss and 
sod, a buried village which dated so far 
back that the living Eskimos had never 
suspected its existence, although they 
dwell within three-quarters of a mile of 
the site. and the trail to the top of the 
bluff leads directly over it, The village 
had been completely absorbed and in ap- 
— was a normal part of the hill- 
side. 


Steady Degeneration 
Of Old Eskimo Culture 


“The discovery of this old buried village 
was a most welcome one for it turned 
cut to be a purse site of the old Bering 
Sea culture, every decorated object found 
there being of that style of art. Previ- 
ously, all we had known of this elusive old 
Bering Sea culture was a comparatively 
small number of decorated objects found 
deep in middens of Eskimo villages and 
covered over with material of a later age. 


AND PUBLICATIONS 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclusive 


of postage, from the Inquiry Division of | 


The United States Daily. The Library 
of Congress card numbers are given. 
In ordering, full title, and not the card 
numbers, should be given. 


Two Years of Dept. of Interior, 1929-1931. Ad- | connection between Asia and America. 


dress by Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secy. of 
Interior, in Natl. Radio Forum, May 2, 

1931. Free at Dept. 
Eggs at Any Meal—Leaflet No. 39, U. 8S. ef 
of Agric. Price, 5 cents. [Agr. 29-692) 
Amer. Samoan Comm.’s te Samoa, 
Sept.-Oct., 1930. 31-27054 
Wisconsin—Unemployment Bull., 15th Census 
of -U. S.: 1930. Bur. of Census, Uy 8. aoe 
Ysi-261 0) 


Visit 


of Commerce. Free. 

Delaware—Agric., 15th Census of U, S.: 1930, 
Bur. of Census, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Price, 5 cents. (31-27053) 


Monthly Summary of Foreign Commerce of 
U. S.—Part I, Apri., 1931. Bur. of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, U. 8. Dept. of 
Commerce. Subscription price, $1.25 a year. 

(14-21465) 

Kentucky—Population Bull., 2d Ser., 15th 
Census of U. S. 1930. Bur. of Census, U. 
S. Dept. of Commerce. Price, 20 cents. 

(31-26217) 

Harvesting Small Grain, Soybeans, and Clover 
in Corn Belt with Combines and Binders— 
Tech, Bull, No. 244, May, 1931. U. S. Dept. 
of Agric. and Agricl, Experiment Stations of 
Ill. and Ind. Price, 15 cents. Agr. 31-456 

Insects Attacking Peach in South and How 


to Control Them—Farmers’ Bull. No. 1557, | 
U. S. Dept. of Agric. Price, 10 cents. 

|Agr. 28-677| | 

Feeding Chickens—Farmers’ Bull. No, 1541, 
U. 8. Dept. of Agric. Price, 5 cents. 

[Agr. 30-158) 


Rept. on Prosecution—No. 4, Apr. 22, 
Natl. Comm. on Law Observance and Er- 
forcement. Price, 50 cents. 31-27056 

GOVT BOOKS & PUB— 


| 
Rept, of Advisory Comm. on Employment Sta- 


tistics—Bull. of U. S. Bur. of Labor Sta- 
tistics No. 542, U. S. Dept. of Labor. Price, 
10 cents. L31-79 | 
International Assn. of Public Employment 


Services—Bull. of U. S. Bur. of Labor Sia-| 


tistics No. 538, U. S. Dept, of Labor. Price, 
35 cents. L16-28 
Register of Commissioned and Warrant Of- 
cers of U. S. Naval Reserve, Jan. 1, 1931. 
Price, 25 cents. (21-26710) 
Diplomatic List, June, 1931. U. S. Dept. of 
State. Subscription price, 50 cents a year. 
(10-16292) 


U. §S. Veterans’ Bur. Medical Bull.—Vol. 7, 
No, 7, July, 1931. Subscription price, $1.50 
a year. (25-26672) 


Chalcid Control in Alfalfa-Seed Production— 
Farmers’ Bull. No. 1642, U. S. Dept. of Agric. 
Price, 5 cents. Agr. 31-457 


transmitter and studio to Seventh and Scott 
Streets, Little Rock, Ark. 

WRBQ, J. Pat Scully, Leland Highway, 
Greenville, Miss., modification of construction 
ke changes in equipment. 

Dr. S. A. Lutgen, Wayne, Nebr., construc- 
ion permit to erect new station, to use 1,310 
ke., 250 w., daytime. 

Noble Bros., 332 St. Louis St., Springfield, 
Mo.,, construction permit resubmitted, amended 
as to equipment, to increase power from 15 
w. to 50 w. and to change hours of opera- 
tion from unlimited to sharing with KGIZ. 

WJDX, Lamar Life Insurance Company, 
Jackson, Miss., direct measurement of antenna 
input. 

GMB, Honolulu Broadcasting Co., Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii, license to cover construction 
permit granted May 15, 1931, to change equip- 
ment and to decrease power from 500 w. to 
250 w. 

KGDM, E. F. Peffer, 42 South California 
Street., Stockton, Calif., license to cover con- 


struction permit granted April 3, 1931, for 
change in equipment. A 
KGBU, Alaska Radio & Service Co., Ketchi- 


kan, Alaska, construction permit amended as 
to equipment and to move transmitter from 
335 Front St., to location to be determined, 
Ketchikan, Alaska. 
Applications (other than broadcasting): 
WSDI, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., 
Ohio, modification of construction permit for 
additional frequencies of 3,238, 3,244, 5,600 kc. 
WPD, George Collins Warner, Jr., 
Fla., modification of Coastal license for au- 
thority to operate transmitter by remote con- 
trol. License for marine relay service on 500, 
5,525, 438, 8,630 ke., 200 and 500 w. 
Knickerbocker Broadcasting Co., Inc., 
construction permit for 2,850-2,950 ke., 1 kw. 
WEEN, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Linden, 
N. J., license covering construction permit for 
3,070, 3,076, 5,690, 4,164, 6,320 ke., 350 w. Aero. 
and point to point Aero. service. . 
WCY,. Radiomarine Corporation of America, 
West Dover, Ohio; WCC, Marion, Mass.: WRL, 


new 


j Duluth, Minn., renewal of marine relay license. 


1931. | 


Cincinnati, | 


Tampa, | 


Asiatic Origin of the Eskimos 


{ 
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| 


| 
! 





{millions of years ago, and it is some- 


; of it which took place during the Pleisto- 


the period of the old Bering Sea culture. | 

“Strangely enough, old Bering Sea ma- 
terial shows a higher type of workmanship 
and artistic ability than does that dating 
from later periods. Eskimo cultural his- 
tory, as far as it can be traced at present, 
is seen therefore to have been steadily 
degenerating, which means that the ulti- 
mate origin of the Eskimo has been pushed 
still further back into the past. Objects 
from the oldest sites include such things 
as harpoon heads, adz and knife handles, 
Scrapers and ceremonial objects, mostly 
of walrus ivory and often bearing curvi- 
linear and flowing designs of remarkable 
grace and beauty, 


“While these objects had been carved 
from fresh white walrus ivory centuries of 
burial in the frozen ground has turned 
their color to a rich chocolate brown or 
almost black. Those that have lain in the 
ground and the ice for the longest period 
are the darkest in color while those of 
lesser age are not so deeply patinated. 

“It is known that the old Bering Sea 
culture also existed in northeastern Si- | 
beria and that on the Alaska side it 
reached up to Point Barrow, which is the 
northernmost point on the American con- 
tinent. We are now extending the work 
to Point Barrow in an effort to find out 
more exactly the relation between the old 
Bering Sea culture and the ancient Es- 
kimo culture called Thule, which some 
centuries ago existed in the vicinity of 
Hudson Bay in northern Canada. , 


“The Thule culture was closely related 
to that of Alaska, being in fact an off- 
shoot of the old Bering Sea culture. We 
hope to clear up in a more detailed way 
the relationship between the two through 
excavations in the vicinity of Point Bar- 
row, in which work Mr. Ford is now 
engaged. 

“An interesting side result of our last 
year’s expedition was the discovery on 
St. Lawrence Island of the fossil leaves 
and wood of the sequoia or giant red 
wood. which is at present restricted to 
California. The presence of fossils of 
such huge trees on this now barren sub- 
Arctic island is regarded by paleontdlo- 
gists as further evidence of an early land | 


“Over this land bridge many mammals 
such as bison, horses, mammoths, mas- 
iodons, and camels passed back and forth 
from one continent to another. But this 
was mostly during the Tertiary period, 


what doubtful whether man figured in| 
this migration, even in the later stages 


cene or Glacial period. 
“More likely man—that is the Indian— 
entered America at Bering Strait after| 
the subsidence of this land connection | 
and soon after the recession of the ice! 
sheet that covered the northern part of | 
the continent during the Pleistocene | 
period. 
“Man’s arrival in the New World 
should probably be placed therefore at 
somewhere between 10,000 and 20,000 
years ago. As for the Eskimo, all the 
evidence points to a still later entry, long 
after the Pl2istocene land bridge had dis- 


appeared, possibly not more than 5,000 
years ago.” 
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Vegetables Form 
Valuable Part of | 
Low Cost Diets 


Fresh Green Foods Said by 
Bureau of Home Econom-| 
ics to Be Important Be- | 
cause of Mineral Content | 


en } 
4 


| 

Increased supplies of fresh vegetables 
at this season of the year, readily &ccessi- 
ble in city markets, makes this type of | 
food of more than usual value in affomi- 
ing the housewife a low-cost diet, the 





| Women’s Buyi ie 
Declared Aid to 
Trade Recovery 





STATE DIRECTOR 
OF EDUCATION 





Dr. Julius Klein Asserts That 
New Responsibility Lies 
In Their Contribution to 
Retail Business 


[Continued from Page 1,] 
anywhere in the world—nor any two put 
| together—equalling the massed power of 
that prodigious army of buyers. And the 
guidance of that power in its retail as- 








Bureau of Home Ecoriomics, of the De-| 
partment of Agriculture, declared June} 
10 in a statement suggesting suitable | 
less expensive menus, The Bureau out- | 
lined some of the points to be remembered 
in the proper cooking of vegetables. The 
Bureau’s statement follows in full text: 


The vegetable plate is always a pleasant | 
variation in the diet but right now it be-| 
gins to take on an added importance be- 
cause local produce is moving to market | 
in increasing quantities and varieties. This| 
means lower-priced vegetables for, al- 
though fresh vegetables are always on 
sale in large cities and most towns, the 
price may be beyond the reach of families | 
who need to enocomize on their food. 

Menus Suggested 

Potatoes in some form or other are the 
mainstay of most meals and the vegetable 
dinner is no exception. The way in which 
the potatoes are prepared depends largely | 
on the manner in which the other vege- 
tables dre to be served. This illustrates 
how to take advantage of the oven for 
the dinner meal. Since scalloped tomatoes 
with salt pork are to be served the potatoes 
are baked. Graham muffins are appetiz- 
ing with this particular dinner and they 
can be baked at the same time. 

The other vegetable is spinach, chosen 
not only for its great food value but also 
because it is especially cheap now. A 
poached egg is served on, the spinach, 
which would be chopped fine, seasoned 
and formed into a nest. The egg is an in- 
expensive but worthwhile addition to a 
vegetable plate, the Bureau points out. It 
supplies the necessary protein which most 
vegetables lack. 

Sources of Minerals 


Aside from the flavor, color, and variety 
which vegetables bring to a meal and 
which in themselves are important, they 
are regarded from the standpoint of 
nutrition as excellent sources of minerals 
and vitamins. The minerals belong to 
a group of substances which regulate the | 
functions of the body and help to build 
tissues. Throughout life and particularly | 


| pects which compose after all the largest 
|factor in our business mechanism, rests 
primarily in feminine hands, 

Depressions end when industries begin 
to take on more help; and that happens 
| when buying accelerates. There have been 
| depressions from which recovery has been 
|leong and painfully retarded because the 
| wherewithal of buying power, not sim- 
|ply earnings, but also our savings and 
capital generally, have been shattered by 
the financial calamities of the disaster. 
But for the first time in any major crisis 
of similar proportions, our reserves have 
* |come through in this instance amazingly 
intact. 


| 
1 





DR. B. O. SKINNER 
Co._umsus, Ono, June 18.—Dr. B. O. 
Skinner, president of Wilmington College, | ns 
will become State Director of Education life insurance in force, building and loan 
on July 15, 1931, by appointment of the| assets, and savings accounis—we find that 


Savings Reserves Gain ; 
Taking three major forms of savings— 


Governor, recently announced. He will| their total at the beginning of this year 
succeed Dr. John Clifton, who will retire| exceeded $145,000,000,000 as against $65,- 
at that time after completing a four-year | 000,000,000 in 1921. That represents an 
term. increase of 122 per cent, whereas our 
Dr. Skinner became president of Wil-| population grew during the intervening 
mington College three years ago, after| years but 33 per cent. 
serving 12 years as superintendent of| Indeed the depression year, 
schools at Marietta. He was superintend- 
ent of schools at Athens for nine years) 
before going to Marietta. 
Dr. Skinner was born in 1875 near New | 
Lexington. Entering school work as a/| 
rural teacher in Perry County, he was| 
subsequently a high school teacher at 
Streator, Ill., and Chillicothe, Ohio; prin- | 
cipal of a high school at Waverly; town-| 
ship superintendent in Pike County; mem- | 
ber of the Ohio University faculty; and 
teacher at Fairmont, W. V., State Normal 
School and at Wooster College. He is a) 
graduate of Ohio and Chicago universities. | 
Dr. Skinner was a member of the State 
Board of Examiners which issues life cer- 
tificates to teachers. He has served on 
the executive and legislative committees 


1930, ace 
= showed an increase in these items 
ver the boom totals of 1929, And, there- 
fore, speaking nationally these great re- 
serves have by no means been destroyed, 
nor even seriously impaired as was the 
case in most previous depressions. 

iAnd so the new problems arising from 
the present situation complicate and in- 
tensify the responsibilities of our home- 
makers. As I have“pointed out on pre- 
vious occasions, distribution today is a 
vastly more intricate and complicated 
process than ever before, with thousands 
of specialization and activities, all of 
which make even more signficant the 
task of woman as the retail buyer of the 
Nation. 

When, for example, we develop on an 


of the State Teachers’ Association. |unprecedented scale the distribution of 


NEW BOOKS 


| household commodities by installment 
| selling, the charge is made that this has 
resulted in a hopeless inflation of “in- 
| ventories” in the home. This in turn has 








£0 during the growing period the minerals 
are essential to good health. Calcium, | 
phosphorus, and iron are some of the|} 
minerals that are found in vegetables and | 
which are most likely to be lacking in the | 
average American diet. ! 

Some adults have to acquire.a taste for | 
certain vegetables. “It is hard to teach | 
an old dog new tricks,’ but comparatively | 
easy to teach the young child to like all | 
vegetables, 

A four months old baby can have 
strained vegetable soup and two or three | 
months later a thicker soup. Then sieved 
vegetables can follow. In this way a child 
learns to like the various vegetable flavors 
before his taste is highly developed and 
while his food habits are being formed. 

Aims of Cooking 

The aim in cooking vegetables should be 
to increase their palatability, retaining as 
much of the natural flavor, texture, and 
food value as is possible. In their natural 
colors and shapes vegetables look appe- 
tizing. Improper cooking, unfortunately 
may often change their whole appearance. 
Green vegetables, for instance, turn brown 
if overcooked. This can be avoided by 
cooking with the lid off and for a shorter | 
time. | 

With spinach and other greens add no} 
water other than that which clings to 
the leaves after washing. The bureau | 
decries the practice of putting a pinch! 
of baking soda in the vegetable water to} 
keep the color. This destroys the vitamins 
and tends to soften the vegetable and 
make it mushy. The green color will be 
retained if the bureau’s recommendation 
of the open kettle and quick cooking | 
method is followed. 

All vegetables soften more or less in| 
long enough to become tender so they will 
keep as much of their original texture 
as possible. The time varies with the 
vegetable and the method, but, as a rule, | 
vegetables require much less cooking than | 
they get. The bureau suggests that one) 
reason some children dislike spinach is) 
that it_is too often cooked to a mush} 
so that all the chewiness has disappeared. 

Serve vegetables as soon as they are} 
cooked. If it is necessary for them to} 


stand for a time they should be removed | 
from the water, no matter how small a! 
quantity, and reheated quickly just before 





| ohier, 


been alleged as one of the major causes 
of the entire business difficulty because of 
the consequent distortion of production 
beyond normal needs through an excess 
of buying beyond earning capacity. 
Installment Sales Defended 
Now this amounts in substance to a di- 
rect indictment of the women of the Na- 
tion for misusing the high responsibilities 
of their control over the greater part of 
our household purchasing. It has, there- 
fore, been particularly gratifying for the 
Department of Commerce to refute this 
charge after most exhaustive analyses, 
comprising sale records of more than 23,- 
000 firms, with a total volume of business 
approximating $5,000,000,000 a year. 
> sone Orbs | This survey, which has been brought 
Katz, Daniel. Students’ attitudes, report of | down to date by subsequent analyses con- 
Syracuse univ. reaction study, by . . .,| cluded just a few months ago, indicates 
Floyd H. Allport and Margaret B. Jenness.|in the first place that installment sales 
a, » Seeeoue, &. ¥.. Crafteman press. | comprise only 12 per cent of our tetal 
Kellogg, Royal S. Lumber and its uses. 4th | business. ‘ 
ed., rev. 378 p., illus. N. Y¥., Scientific book | Secondly, there are no indications of any 
ace” sien 31-10652 | considerable collapse ofthe installment 
way Or taodaun ee eee er system as the result of the distressed con- 
illus. Nashville, Cokesbury press, 1931. ditions since 1929. Percentages of recovery 
31-10784 | of goods for nonpayment, which would be 
ns y gitte of fovus: ius. roaZ? | indictative of abuses of the inetalinant 
idwin C. : See canes method of sale, have been limited to merly 
cron ae —— “a ref” | fractional figures of no serious conse- 
(McGraw-Hill pubs. in agricl. and botani- | quence. 
cal sciences; E. W. Sinnott, consulting ed.) 
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Huxley, Julian 8. 
man nature, delivered at Conway hall, Oct., 


Science, religion, and hu- | 


1930. (Sir Arthur Keith in chair.) 
way memorial lecture.) 
& co., 1930, 


(Con- 


Mathews, 


| It can be truthfully stated, therefore, 

Soe, Oe Sis. Mt. Y., ReGen Neill book co. that in general the participation of our 

Milton, Mass. Milton town records. 1662-1729, | housewives in installment operations has 

issued in observance of tercentenary of |not been a substantial contributor to any 

founding of Mass. bay colony. 385 p. Mil- | dengerously abnormal consumption, 
ton, Mass., Sherrill press, 1930. 31-7248 


| Analyses have proven that the instances 
where this system of credit selling has 
| been abused are confined very largely to 
|small concerns with improperly planned 
| accounting systems, and careless policies 
|.of credit management. 

| As I have pointed out on other occa- 
sions, the purchasing agent of an indus- 
| trial establishment holds his position by 
virtue of the fact that he prevents losses, 
takes advantage of opportunities for sav- 
ing, and thus reduces the expense of do- 


Andrews, Herbert C. Hertfordshire worthy; 
John Briant. bell-founder and clock-maker, 
1749-1829, biography. 95 p. St. Albans, Prtd. 
for East Herts archaeological by 
Cartmel & sons, 1930. 31-10654 

Atwood, Elijah F. Ancestry and some de- 
scendants of Marman Atwood of Boston, 
also of Philip Atwood and Thos. Atwood of 
Ipswich 1203-1930; being part iv of Ye Atte 

ode annals, with additions by Elijah 
Francis Atwood. Various paging. Sisseton. 
8. D. Atwood pub. co., 1930 31-7249 

Becker, Carl L. odern history; rise of demo- 
SERS: agentidc, and indyetriatieed civiliza- 
lon. (Becker-Duncalf-Magoffin histories.) ing business. 

, illus. N. ¥., Silver, vee SS, Womer are the purchasing agents 

Cole, Stewart G. History of fundamentalism, | Of the most important institution in this 
369 p. N. Y¥., R. R. Smith, 1931. 31-10666 | country—the home. 


soc. Ww. 


pe oy Its prudent, com- 
‘Abernon, Edgar V., Ist viscount. Economic | fortable maintenance is invaluable to the 
crisis, causes and cure. 30 p. Lond., Hod- * j i 
der & Stoughton, 1931. 31-10673 | Prompt correction of our present business 


Dearden, Robert R., jr. Original leaf from | difficulty. The intelligent business-like 
Bivt of revolution, and essay concerning it,| performance of this function presents, 
f OMNEs. sd 
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.. « Record of Bills in... 
STATE LEGISLATURES | 





Insurance 
Calif. S. 490. To provide that anyone 
responsible for fire damage to property of 


another shall be liable civilly to owner. 
Signed by Governor. 

Calif. S. 903. Relative to registration of 
life insurance policies issued by assess- 


ment associations, Signed by Governor. 

Calif. S. 932. To extend until June 30, 
1932, time in which mutual benefit and life 
associations must obtain prescribed mini- 
mum membership. Signed by Governor. 

Calif. S. 946. Relative to liability of 
owner or driver or person” responsible for 
operation of a vehicle for injury or death 
of a guest. Signed by Governor. 

Calif. A. 675. To require licensed con- 
tractors to report name and address of their 
workmen's compensation insurance carriers 
and to require insurance carriers to report 
eancellations or lapses of such policies. 
Signed by Governor. 

Til. 8S. 405. To require bonds from con- 
tractors on public work for payment of ma- 
terial and labor. Conference report adopted 
by Senate and House. 

Ill. H. 194. Relative to writing of hail 
insurance by certain mutual companies. 
Passed by House and Senate. 

Ill. H. 726. To require filing of annual 
reports of surety companies by March 1 in- 
stead of during January and to make Di- 
rector of Trade and Commerce process at- 
torney. Passed by House and Senate. 

Ill. H. 728. To prohibit misrepresenta- 
tions by all insurance companies instead of 
life companies only. Passed by House and 
Senate. 

Mich. H. 294. To increase death benefits 


under fraternal benefit policies. Signed by 
Governoy. 
Pa. S. 115. To requ.re auto service asso- 


ciations to be licensed by 
Department. 

Pa. H. 768. To provide for purchase of re- 
insurance for policyholders of title insur- 
ance companies taken over by Secretary of 
Banking. Signed by Governor. 

Pa. H. 1764. To extend arson statute to 
other buildings and structures. Signed by 
Governoy. 

Wis. S. 105. Relative to purposes for 
which fire insurance companies may write 
insurance. Passed by Senate and House. 


State Insurance 
Signed by Governor. 


Changes in Status 





Wis. S. 205. Relative to fraternal benefit 
societies. Signed by Governor. 

Wis. A. 856. Relative to insurance of 
rejected workmen's compensation risks. 
Passed by House and Senate. | 

Ss H. 355 To require all insurance | 


companies doing business in State to pay an 
additional license fee of 1 per cent of total 
premiums collected in State. Signed by 
Governor. 


| calendar 





Labor 

Ill. H. 296. To provide a 48 hour week for 

women employes. Tabled. 
Motor Vehicles 

Ill. S. 526. To amend Motor Vehicle Act, 
providing that driver convicted of viola- 
tion may be deprived of right to operate car 
for three months. Defeated by Senate. 

Ii!. H. 29. To amend motor vehicle law 
to permit revocation of licenses of persons 
who do not satisfy judgments growing out 
of damages for death or injury to persons 
in automobile 
House. 


accidents. Defeated by 
Trade and Commerce 
Mich. H. 575. To regulate the business 
of dry cleaning and dry dyeing. Signed by 
Governor. 


Bills Introduced 


Banking: Finance 

Ala. S. 448. Kelley. Prohibiting any 

person, firm or corporation doing a banking 

business in Alabama from charging a fee 

to depositors who carry a deposit therein, 

regardless of the amount of the deposit. 
Banking and Insurance. 


Ala. S. 451. Jordan. Repealing the Ala- 
bama securities law. Banking and Insur- | 
ance. 

Ala. H. 931. St. John. Creating a com- 


mission to investigate and report to any 
extra session of the present legislature or 
to the regular session of: the next legis- 
lature, its findings as to the financial af- 
fairs of the State, together with recommen- 
dations that will provide sufficient funds 
for an economical survey of the State 
government, and to fix and provide com- 
pensation for same. Rules. 
Crime: Prisons 

Ala. S8. 773. Sanderson. Providing for 
the suspension of imposition of sentences 
and the placing of defendants on probation, 
and giving the courts of the State the 
power to do so; passed Senate. 


Ala. F. 936. Clover. of Henry. Amend- 
ing statutory provisions relating to execu- 
tion of death sentences to change the 
method of inflicting the penalty by electro- 
cution, as at present, to the use of lethal 
gas; Criminal Laws. 

Insurance 
Fla. H. 16-X Harrell. To define arson 


with intent to defraud; On calendar. 
la. H. 17-X. Harrell. To define arson 
and divide the crime into degrees; On 


Fla H, 18-X. Harrell 
tempts to burn buildings; 
Public Utilities 
Ala. S. 479. Teasley. To create a State 
Utilities Commission; Finance and Taxation. 


To define at- 
On calendar. 


and Douglas 8. Watson. 34 p., illus. | therefore, a challenge of compelling power. 
Grabhorn for J. Howell, 1990.” ~s1‘iogsp|_1t can not be answered simply by 
| De Vaney, Fred D. Laboratory concentration | Shrewd bargain hunting. The housewives 
of Mo. iron ores of Iron ‘mountain andj responsibility is much broader, much 
Pilot Knob, by . . . and S. R. B. Cooke.| deeper. It involves vigilance on countless 


i ~ : : 4 , i 
oe Scone of aaa Aer ie 4 |major items, which affect the well-being 


1928.) 38 p., illus. Rolla, Mo., School of |Of our whole business structure. 
mines & metallurgy, 1930. 31-27496 If the use of such privileges as the 


Dipman, Carl W., ed. Modern grocery store. 
199 p., illus. N. Y., Progressive grocer, 1931. 
31-10671 

Digging up Biblical his- 


charge account, delivery service, return 
of goods, and so forth, begins to verge 


| Duncan, John G. upon abuse, then retailing becomes pre- 


| tory; recent archaeology in Palestine and! carious and the costly consequences = 
| its bearing on Old Testament. 1 v., illus. y as S' against the budget o 
N. Y., Macmillan co., 1931. 31-108665 promptly asses ed ag s 


Glenn, Paul J. Apologetics; class manual in every household in the land. 


| philosophy of Catholic religion. 303 p. st.| The women of the Nation can render 
| Louis, Mo., B. Herder book co., 1931. 31-10781| invaluable service at this stage of our 
Hamilton, Cicely M. Modern Germanies a8| business recovery by aiding the retail 
seen by Englishwoman. 252 p. Lond. J.| trade of the Nation in guarding against 
| M, Dent & sons, 1931. 31-10660 , g is field 

|Harbin, Elvin 0. Recreational materials and | @Ny costly excesses in this field. , 
methods. 304 p., illus. Nashville, Cokes-| Elimination of waste, as President 
bury press, 1931. : 31-10658 | Hoover has often pointed out, is a total 
| anes none & eM. Fee Toso. | 2sset and there is no field in the entire 
; Re Pe ae 3i-10672|realm of America’s economic life, no 
| Nulle, Stebelton H. Thos. Pelham-Holles, duke | phase of our hard-tried business mechan- 
of Newcastle; eerly political career, 1693-| ism which compares with this one of re- 
1724. 204 p. Phil., Univ. of Pa, ae tailing in terms of prodigious possibilities 
De Witt H. Human values. t for improvement as an aid in the present 
N. Y., Harper & bros., 1931. 31-10780 | situation. Therein lie the new responsi- 
Paske-Smith, Montague, ed. Japanese tradi-| pilities; the opportunities of women in 
| contributing to the business reconstruction 


| Parker, 


tions of Christianity, being some old trans- 
lations from Japanese, with British con- 








sular repts. of persecutions of 1868-1872,/0f the country. | ; 
ed. by M. Paske-Smith. 142 p., illus. Lond., (The foregoing is the full tert of 
K. Paul, Trench, Trubner & co., 1 an address delivered June 18 before 
in | * ; 
Pell, Ortie A. Value-theory and criticism. | the Zonta Clubs, at Cleveland Ohio.) 
(Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia unitv., 1930.) 31) — — 
p. N. Y¥., 1930. 31-10788 
Perry, Wilbur D. History of Birmingham- 
| Southern coll., 1856-1931. 80 p. Nashville, 


Prtd. for author by Methodist pub. house, 


1931. 31-10753 
Pershing, John J. My experiences in World 
War, illus. 2 v. N. Y., Frederick A. Stokes 
co., 1931. 31-10662 
gon, Hurley Lee. Day by day, nature study. 
lst ed. 192 p. Cedar Rapids, Ia.. Torch 
press, 1931. 31-10759 
Russell, Geo. W. Natl. being; some thoughts 
on Irish polity, by A. E. 176 p. N. Y., 
Macmillan co., 1930. 31-10663 
Schlesinger, Arthur M. Political and social 
history of U. S., 1829-1925. 576 p., illus. 
N.aY., Macmillan co., 1930. 31-7262 


Scott, Geo. W. How to teach reading 
Birmingham, Ala,, 
1931 


160 p. 
A. H. Cather pub. co., 
; 31-10755 
| Stanley, Arthur P. Victorian dean; memoir 
| of Arthur Stanley, dean of Westminster 
new and unpublished letters. Ed. by Dean 
of Windscr & Hector Bolitho. 311 p. Lond.., | 
Chatto & Windus, 1930 31-10787 
| Stockard, Chas. R. Physical basis of person- 
ality. 320 p., illus. W. W. Norton & co.,| 
1931. 31-10758 | 
Thomas, Chas. W., ed. Essays in contemporary | 
civilization. 627 p. N. Y., Macmillan co., 
1931. 31-10658 
Tilley, Edith May. . A newporter’s wander- 
ings in genealogical by-paths; a paper read 
before the society, November 17th, 1930. 
(Bulletin of the Newport historical society 
no. 78.) 21 p. Newport, R. I., 1931. 31-7250 
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| markets during the second week of June 


. Price Increases (2 ,ctrner ecess. Employment Conditions Reveal 


those of the previous week and in line 
with higher country costs. 
tations were unchanged. 
Cheese storage holdings were probably 
lighter than most dealers had anticipated. | 


On Farm Produce 
Exceed Declines e222 ee 


but were still 722,000 pounds heavier than 

on the same date five-year average hold- | 

= ings. The first 26 cities report released 

; for the current month indicates that the 

Department of Agriculture net into-storage movement continues ap- 
Reports Improved Mar- preciably lighter than a year ago. 


. a ° The June crop reports indicated a large 
kets for Most Commodi- crop of peaches this year, but fewer pears 


ties at Middle of June than in 1930. Apple prospects are still 


good. Condition of citrus crops declined 
greatly during the month of May. 
Markets for farm products improved as 
the middle of June approached, price gains ; Potatoes Irregular j 
outweighing declines, the Department of _The excess of potatoes in midseason 
Agriculture has just stated. Cash wheat, States will not be so great as that in the 
hay, feed, cotton, hogs and cattle either carlier States. City prices of potatoes 
were higher or their price levels firmly Were somewhat irregular. Southern Bliss 
maintained, according to the Department. | Triumphs advanced slightly in price, but 
The statement follows in full text: North Carolina Cobblers declined a little. 
Conditions were improving in farm com- jaan ee — = oo os 
modity markets by the middle of June. steady on the light arrivals of Northern 


Price gains rather outweighed the declines. tai diets” “Pannue” tee ceneee - 
Wheat markets continued unsettled and Chicago eng 

cash prices advanced. The other grains See ; 

held about steady. Hay and feed prices, Shipments of peaches are light as yet. 
were firmly maintained. Cotton is in bet- Cantaloupe markets are weak, even though 
ter demand and selling a little higher.,cOmbined truck holdings decreased. 
Hogs and cattle advanced sharply on re-| Strawberry prices were considerably lower 
duced supply. Sheep and lamb markets) @t shipping points and in consuming cen- 
are depressed. Wool is selling more ac-| ters. Under lighter shipments, cabbage 
tively. Butter and egg markets are un-| Prices advanced. Watermelons sold at 60 
settled because of continued liberal re-| Cents to $1.15 each, or at $510 to $700 per 
ceipts. Shipments of green produce are, Carload in northern markets. Tomato 
heavy, as they are usually in midsummer,| Markets held nearly steady on Texas and 
and prices are declining, but the price of Mississippi stock. 

potatoes recovered sharply. 


More Demand for Cotton 


The June cotton mraket tended upward 
after touching a new low point for the 
season June 9. Demand for spot cotton | 
improved somewhat during the second | 
week of June. Holders were advancing | 
their asking basis for almost all grades | 
and staples. Several private estimates of | 
the 1931 cotton acreage have recently ap- 
peared, usually indicating reduced plant- 
ing. Federal estimate on the acreage in 
cultivation on July 1 will be released July 
8. Temperatures averaged near normal in 
most sections of the Cotton Belt. Market 
discussion continued to feature’ the 
weather, the weevils and the large avail- 
able supply. Exports from Aug. 1 to June 
12 amounted to about 6,400,000 bales com- 
pared with about 6,500,000 for the corre- 
sponding period one year ago. | 

Spring Wheat Poor 

The condition of Spring wheat in the 
United States and Canada June 1 was 
the lowest ever reported on that date. 
Light rainfall over widespread areas since 
June 1 has temporarily checked further 
deterioration but more moisture is ur- 
gently needed in most areas. World wheat 
markets weakened slightly despite the un- 
favorable prospects in the American 

. Northwest and in Canada. Domestic cash 
wheat markets advanced sharply for old 
crop grain with current arrivals below 
trade requirements at the principal mar- 
kets. Present market supplies are unusu- 
ally light. 

Rye markets developed a firmer tone 
as a result of reports of serious drought 
damage to the new trop. Corn markets | 
were not materially changed but oats 
weakened slightly under a slow demand. 
Barley markets were relatively firmer than 
those for other feed grains reflecting the | 
unfavorable prospects for the new crop. 


Food Market Firm | 
Food markets strengthened slightly to- | 
ward the middle of June with wheat foods 
50 cents to $1 higher as a result of a more 
active inquiry from distributors and feed- 
ers.. High protein foods, however, con- 
tinued in slow demand and prices de- 
clined slightly at most points. Gluten 
food held steady under the influence of 
light offerings but hominy food declined. | 
A slightly firmer tone developed in the 
hay market situation near the middle of 
the month as a result of a more active | 
demand. The better grades of timothy and | 
desirable offerings of alfalfa were gen-| 
erally readily taken at steady to slightly : 
higher prices. Pastures continued gen-| ; 
erally in good condition in the North} 
Central States but were neading rain in 
the South and Northwest. Prairie mar- 
kets held about unchanged but receipts 
at most points were very light and hardly 
sufficient to establish market values. 


Hogs and Cattle Higher 


The hog market the middle of June 
was from 25 to 50 cents higher on pack- 
ing sows, and heavy hogs averaging up- 
wards from around 275 pounds, to as 
much as 60 to 80 cents higher on other 
classes and weight selections, as com-| 
pared with the close of the week previous. 
With old crop hogs much less plentiful | 
and supplies coming in more grassy con- | 
dition, quality was not up to the high! 
standard of the earlier Spring rum, and 
the maximum price gains recorded were | 
on the more highly finished offerings. The | 
Chicago top at week end was $7.20. 

Fed steers and yearlings made a net 
advance of 25 to 50 cents, the price up- | 
turn putting many vyearlings and light 
cattle $1.25 to $1.50 higher than the low 
spot late in May. Heifers advanced as | 
much as steers, and dry lot cows worked 
higher. Veal calves also tended higher. 
while ‘weighty calves showing grass, sold 
lower under an increased supply. 





TIER 


Sheep and Lambs Decline 


Mid-June price deflation in the sheep 
and lamb market was more or less sea- 
sonal in character but unusually drastic. 
On top of the breaks recorded during the 
first week of June, fat lamb values showed 
further price recessions in Chicago trad- 
ing of 50 to 75 cents, while yearlings 
lost a dollar or more. Although the ewe 
market had previously been shoved to 
lower levels than had been touched in 
many years, fat light weight ewes de- 
clined another full 25 cents, and heavy 
ewes were off more | 

Steady to stronger prices prevailed in 
the Boston wool trade during the second 
week of June, with the volume of business 
broader than for some time previous. ‘All 
grades of fieece wools were fairly active 
Bulk of the call was for the finer grades, | 
but medium grades were taken in mod- 
erate quantities, and the low wools were 
strong at slightly advanced prices. 


Eggs Fairly Steady ! 

Most of the mid-Summer weakness in | 
the egg market was on the lower grades 
which were in liberal supply with an in- 
different demand. Buyers now appear to 
be very critical as to quality, discrimina- 
ting sharply against stock that does not 
measure up ‘to their requirements A 
rather fair demand was reported for the 
top grades, and prices for such eggs de- 
clined only %« cent. 

Broilers were in lighter supply tem- 
porarily. Demand was fair, and the mar- 
ket was steady to firm, with some stock 
grading fancy working out at a premium 
Offerings of both fresh killed and storage 
folds were light, with most of the goods 
firmly held 


Butter Market Dull | 


Butter markets are dull with slight} 
downward tendency. Operators both on 
the buying and on the selling side of the 
market were inclined to be conservative 
The make of butter, especially in the cen- 
tralizer territory. is reported showing a 
decided falling off 


Continued light receipts compared with 
a year ago, a relatively active consumption 
and speculative demand, and a compara- 
tively favorable stocks situation, made for 
& steady to firm trend in country cheese 
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cmacen ve Little Change in 22 Localities 


Business Levels for the Week Are Reviewed by 


Emergency Committee 


Little change in employment con- 
ditions throughout the country took 
place during the week, Fred C. Croz- 
ton, Chairman of the President’s 
Emergency Commission for Employ- 
ment, announced June 16. Publica- 
tion of the announcement, covering 
business conditions in 22 localities, 
was begun in the issue of June 17, 
continued June 18, and concludes as 
follows: 


Kansas City 
Kansas City, Mo—The local govern- 
ment reports that appraisals for the new 
courthouse and auditorium are now being 
made. Gross receipts of the Kansas City 


Public Service Company for the week end- 
ing June 7 were 1.8 per cent above the 
receipts of the preceding week. For the 
year to date the decline was 3 per cent 
as compared with last year. The greater 
Kansas City Employment Commission re- 
ports for week ending June 9 applications 
for positions 111, placements 145, perma- 
nent placements 31. No decline in call for 
their services is noticeable by the Help- 
ing Hand Institute which reports expendi- 
tures for relief in May were about double 
those for May, 1930. The Kansas City 


Provident Association reports expenditures 
— relief over three times this year than 
ast. 


Salt Lake City 


Salt Lake City, Utah —Conditions m 
this vicinity have not shown noticeable 
change since last report. There is, how- 


‘ever, a determined effort on the part of 


business leaders to maintain payrolls and 
increase employment whenever possible. 
Officials of the Utah Associated Industries 
working under slogan “Every man on a 
payroll” 
with every industry group to ascertain the 
number unemployment and the possibili- 
ties of absorbing all unemployed in each 
group by additions to payroll, reducing 


hours of work, or by using rotation or) 
According to A. C. Reese, | 


stagger systems. 
Secretary of the Association, this move- 
ment promises to produce encellent re- 
sults. 

San Francisco 


San Francisco, Calif.—Citizens’ commit- 


women will be exhausted by July 1. The 
board of supervisors is being urged to pro- 
vide a bond issue to relieve the unemploy- 
ment situation among women which has 
shown a ,sharp increase. 


| 


are holding separate meetings | 


| will be let from time to time. 


Amalgamated | 
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It is estimated this 
The Ford 


The opening of apricot 
employed an additional 


Portland, Oreg. 


Portland, Oreg.—Long awaited rains ar- 
riving this week in central and eastern 


Oregon are expected to change unfavore 
able outlook for 1931 wheat harvest. ‘An- 
nual Rose Festival and Buyers Week are 


stimulating local retail and wholesale 
trade. Hop growers have obtained a 
seven year contract which is said to be the 
longest term contract on record on Pacific 
Coast. Cherry and pear growers are dis- 
couraged over outlook on account of pre- 
vailing low prices and heavy carry-over 
from previous packs. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


Atlanta, Ga.—Construction work is pro- 
viding next to the opportunities afforded 
for employment in the farming districts. 
The State Highway Board is expected to 
expend approximately $15,000,000 in 1931 
on building roads in Georgia. Contracts 
covering not over half of this amount have 
already been awarded and the balance 
Construc- 
tion projects in the City of Atlanta upon 
which work is expected to commence at 


jan early date include a new bus station 
tee states that funds to provide jobs for | 


estimated to cost $55,000 and a new viaduct 
over railroad tracks to cost $68,000. 

A fair amount of additional construction 
work is being done at this time on the 
improvement of Summer resorts. Con- 
struction of an addition to Connahaynee 


| the capacity of this resort. 





a — — 





Association of Electric Railway Employes, Lodge, Tate Mountain States, in North 
East Bay, will vote this week-end on five 
day week plan for platform employes in- 
volving 1,000 men. 
move will reemploy 100 men, 
assembling plant opens around Aug. 1 and 
will employ 900 men, the majority of these 
employes being transferréd from the San 
Francisco plant. 
canneries has 

several hundred workers. 


Georgia, is under way, which will doubie | Lankage for Fertilizer é 
syle Bot Bnew Is Classed as Duty Free 


just how much construction work of this 
ee done, but it is believed to be New York, June 18—Ground tankage, 
; ‘ ; ected ; manufactured from blood and bone and 
Work in the farming districts continues | er 
to employ labor which would otherwise | Containing that amount of ammonia which 
be unemployed in the cities. Work in| puts it into the class of high-grade tank- 
pb son eet ae om ten th the ome age, when shown to be unsuitable for feed- 
employment of common. labor down to a jy, ‘ 
a ; : nese g purposes is relegated to that class of 
fe an re the harvesting Of tankage used chiefly for fertilizer. and, 
o e Pau. as such, is entitled to entry free of duty 
Charleston, S. C. under paragraph 1583, Tariff Act of 1922, 
Charleston, S. C.—Building permits for according to a decision by the United 
the City of Charleston for the first five States Customs Court, just announced, sus- 
months of 1931 amounted to $137,831, a de- | ‘ining a protest of the Tupman Thur- 
crease of $261,797 from the 1930 figures | !0W Co., Inc., of San Francisco. 
for the same period. According to recent! Judge Young writes the opinion, revers- 
press reports bids were opened in Colum-|ing the action of the collector in impos- 
bia, S. C., for $6,500,000 worth of highway i‘ duty at 20 per cent ad valorem, under 
construction, this amount to be spent in paragraph 1459, Tariff Act of 1922, as 
building 148 miles of concrete paving, 160| articles manufactured in whole or in part, 
miles of bituminous paving, 194 miles of not specially provided for. (Protest 
grading and the building of 13 bridges. | 365981-G-39409.) 
Advice received from practically al. sections | ———— SSS 
of the State regarding the unemployment 4 $499,000 almshouse at Mullins Station 


situation agree that the highway construc- | . y 
tion work already under way has been| Just outside of Memphis. Other propects 


exceedingly timely in the relief of unem- | in Memphis, for which contracts have been 
ployment let, total about $50,000. ° 


Memphis, Tenn. The feed mills reports a volume of busi- 
Memphis, Tenn.—There has been little | ness sufficient to prevent layoffs. The cot- 
| change during the past week either in the | tonseed mills are practically closed down 
employment or the industrial situation.| for lack of seed, a seasonal condition con- 
Progress has been made on several con-|tributing to unemploymet. The outlook of 
struction projects. The Monroe Avenue | the cottonseed oil mills is, however, bright, 
extension, to cost $200,000, started Monday. as they have a ready demand for their 
City Engineer W. B. Fowler reports that products. W. B. Ostrander of the Ford 
the Gaston Hospital site has been selected, | plant states that last week his plant has 
thus clearing the way toward a $900,000' laid off almost everyone but that this week 
job which is to start immediately. Chair- | he is employing 900 men for-three days per 
man E. H. Hale of the Shelby County Com- | week and expects to put them on for four 
! missioners announced the decision to build | days next week. 


fe 
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“Here’s your party! 


Put in a call for the cigarette that’s 
madeto smoke milder and taste better! 
And you get CHESTERFIELD! 

For Better Taste and CHESTERFIELD 
are the same number. 


They’re milder—smoke as many 


Chesterfiel 


SMOKED BY MORE MEN 








Good- they've got to be good! 









Every 24 hours, 


155,00 


[IN THE U.S. A.] 


Central Office 
OPERATORS 


= handle 65,067,000 calls! 


“Hello, San Francisco—New York spedk- 
ing.” And a voice as clear as a bell leaps 
3,000 miles! But how often do you give 
a thought to the girl whose quick intelli- 
gence and whole-hearted attention to 
duty makes this miracle possible? What 
an interesting, yes, exciting part she 
plays in this game of putting your call 
through! : 


1 


as you like! And they taste better— 
that proves itself the minute you 
light up! 

It doesn’t take a long distance 
call to “get” Milder Better Taste. 
Here’s your party — CHESTERFIELD! 


AND WOMEN EVERY DAY 
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Statute of Texas 





Regulating Title 


Insurance Upheld 





Requirements Found Proper 
Use of State’s Power Since 
Business Involved Public 
Interest 





AUSTIN, TEX. 


New York TITLE AND MORTGAGE CoMPany, | 


ETC, 


v. 
W. A. Tarver, CHarrman, W. S. Pope AND | 





“ 





Profit From Stock Sale Taxed |Rulings by Board | 
Of Tax Appeals 


In Years Payments Were Made 





Levy Distributed According to Receipts and 
Not in Year Sale Consummated 





San Francisco, Catir. 
COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE 


tablish that the entire 


urchase price to 
be paid to Garber and 


is associates for 





v. their Garfield leases was to be $3,000,000. 

B. A. Garser. Of this amount, $500,000 was paid in cash 

Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit. |by the Exchange Oil Company, a subsidi- 
No. 10. ary of the Sinclair Company, and the 


balance was to be paid out of the income 
from the certificates, with the ultimate 
guarantee of out™ight purchase by the 
Sinclair Company, on Dec, 14, 1923, of the 
200 oil and gas certificates. 


With the exception of the first payment 


On petition to review orders of the Board 
of Tax Appeals. 

G. A. Younaquist, Sewatt Key, Joun H. 
McEvers and Heten R. Cartoss (C, M. 
CuHarest and Autin H. Prerace of coun- | 
sel), for petitioner; Hussrt L. BOoten | 











| Promulgated June 18 

Edwin Vosburgh. Docket No. 25401. 
Value of property at the time of its 

conversion to business uses deter- 

mined for the purpose of computing 

pe allowable loss on a subsequent 

sale. 

. Liebes & Company. 

28544 and 35038, “9 
The stock of a wholly-owned sub- 

sidiary of petitioner became worth- 


less while petitioner owned it. Held: 
1, That the stock cost petitioner 
$210,000. 2. That the worthlessness 


occurred in 1921. 3. That such worth- 
lessness resulted in a net loss which 
oy be carried forward to 1922 and 


Death Valley Raiiroad Company. Docket 


Docket Nos. 
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« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


BANKS—Powers—Pledge of assets to sureties on depository bond— 


A solvent Néw Mexico State bank could pledge assets to the sureties on its de- 
pository bond executed to secure county deposits to indemnify the sureties against 
loss, since the bank had the right, in the first instance, to pledge the assets to secure 
the deposits and, having executed a bond in lieu thereof, could pledge the assets 
to the sureties in order to procure the bond. ‘ 

Melaven, Receiver, etc., v. Hunker, Trustee, etc.; New Mex. Sup. Ct., No. 3602, 
May 20, 1931. 





BANKS—Powers—Pledge of assets to sureties on depository bond—Estoppel to deny 
authority— 

A New Mexico State bank which enjoyed the benefits of the deposit in the bank 
of county funds as the result of the execution of a depository bond, was estopped 
to assert that the pledge of assets to the sureties on the bond to indemnify the 
sureties against loss was ultra vires. ’ 

Melaven, Receiver, etc., v. Hunker, Trustee, etc.; New Mex. Sup. Ct., No. 3602, 
May 20, 1931. 














Avtnortzen Statements Onty Are Presenten Herern, Berne 
Pustisnep Wirnovut COMMENT BY TéE United States Daitr 





Vote on Butter 


‘Substitute Tax 
Asked in Petition 


South Dakota Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Office Rules That 
Matter Is Subject to Refer- 
endum 


Prerre, S. Dak., June 18, 


The 1931 law (c. 258) imposing a tax 
on the sale of substitutes for butter is 
subject to referendum, the South Dakota 
Attorney General's office has ruled. Peti- 


J. W. DeWeese, Boarp or INSURANCE CoM- | 
MISSIONERS OF TEXAS. 


No. 36590. 
Petitioner’s returns for 1920 to 1923, 


and D. B. Wetty for respondent. 


| Of $500,000, on Dec. 14, 1918, the entire 
|Before Rupkin, Witsuk and SawTELte, 


BILLS AND NOTES—Reformation—Corporation’s note showing officers as co- 
purchase price of $3,000,000 was paid out 


tion has been filed against the act con- 


District Court, W. D. Texas. 
uity No. 390. 
Georce S. Parséns, Lyte Saxon, and Goc- | 
cans & Rircure for complatnants; Ros- | 
grt Lee Bosstrt, Attorney General of 
Texas, W. A. Wands, Assistant, James V. | 


Attrep, Attorney General of Texas,| gers entered by the United States Board 


Everett E. Looney, Assistant, CHARLES | 


L. Back, IRELAND Graves, Maco STEW-| ‘Tay Appeals 979. 


art, Grorcr T. Burcess, and ALBERT J. | 
DeLancs, for defendants. 
Before Foster, Circuit Judge, and WILSON | 


and Boynton, District Judges. | aggregating 


Findings of Fact and Copciusions of Law 
June 3, 1931 

Per Curiam: Findings of Fact: 1—That 
on Feb. 27, 1929, there became effective 
within the State of Texas a_ statute, 
known and designated as the Title In- 
surance Act, duly enacted by the 4lst 
Legislature of the State of Texas at the 
regular session thereof, known as chapter 
40 of the laws of such session. Section 3 | 
of said act providing as follows: 

Section 3. Corporations so formed as well as | 
foreign corporations and those created under | 
subdivision 57, article 1302 of the Revised 
Statutes of 1925, or under chapter 18, title| 


78, Revised Statutes of 1925, or any other law 
in so far as the business of either may be a 


| Shares of the company’s stock, such shares 


Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
June 8, 1931 
SawTELLe, Circuit Judge: 
The petitioner asks for a review of or- 


of the receipts from the certificates, and 
no “loans” were made by the Sinclair 
Company to the vendors of the certifi- 
peers as provided for in the second con- 
ract. 


'Tax Claimed Due as 
Payments Were Made 


While 12 assignments of error are set 
forth in the record, and seven specifica- 
tions are urged in the brief for the peti- 
tioner, the controlling question of law 
presented in this case is whether or not 
the “income” derived from the sale of the 
Garfield oil stock, under the two foregoing 
agreements of Dec. 14, 1918, was income 
taxable in its entirety in 1918, or was dis- 
tributable according to the sums received 
from the certificates during the interven- 
ing years, up to and including 1923. 


The petitioner contends that the tax 
became due as the various payments were 
received, from year to year. The re- 
spondent admits, in his brief, that he and 
his “associates computed their incomes and 
filed their returns for the years 1918 to 
1923, inclusive, upon the cash receipts 
basis, and they claimed deductions for de- 


of Tax Appeals, reported in 11 Board of 
In 1916, the respondent and his associ- 
ates sold ofl and gas leases in Oklahoma, 
ye yes 11,000 acres, to 

the Garfield Oil Company. In considera- 
tion therefor, the vendors received 200 


having a total par value of $20,000. Of, 
the stock thus issued, the respondent ac- 
quired 75 shares. The 200 shares repre- 
sented 50 per cent of the Garfield Com- 
pany’s outstanding stock, the other half 
being owned by the Exchange Oil Com- 
pany, of Tulsa, Okla. 


Consideration for 


Sale Set Forth 


On Dec. 14, 1918, the respondent and his 
associates entered into two agreements, the 
legal effect of which constitutes the de- 





inclusive, were filed on a calendar 
year basis but were adjusted by re- 
Spondent to fiscal year basis ending 
Sept. 30, 1921, and 1922, by reason of 
affiliation with other corporations on 
&@ fiscal year basis. In 1921 and 1922 
petitioner had net? losses. Beginning 
Oct. 1, 1022, pétitioner elected not 
to file consolidated returns with other 
corporations. In 1923 it had a net in- 
come. Held, that the short period 
Oct. 1 to Dec. 31, 1922, is not a tax- 
able year; that the calendar year 
1923 is the “next succeeding taxable 
year with relation to the fiscal year 
ended Sept. 30, 1921, and that the 
net loss for the 1921 fiscal year com- 
puted under section 204(d) of the 
1921 Act may be carried forward to 
the calendar year 1923. 
‘Sigmund Spitzer. Docket Nos. 43719, 

50125. 

(1) Expenditures made incident to 
securing renewal of a mortgage loan 
are not deductible when paid out 
should be spread ratably over the 
term of the loan. 


(2) Expenditures made incident to 
procuring a long-term lease are not 


makers—Reformation to avoid personal liability—Negligence as precluding reforma- 
tion— 

A note which on its face showed a corporation and two of the officers of the 
corporation whose names followed that of the corporation as co-makers could be 
reformed by inserting the word “by” before the names of the Officers so as to ‘indi- 
cate that such officers were not co-makers but had signed the note’on behalf of 
the corporation, where the parties to the note had intended that it was to be solely 
a corporate obligation and not the personal obligation of the officers and innocent 
third parties would not be prejudiced thereby; negligence of the officers in signing 
the note without reading it did not preclude reformation, every mistake involving 
negligence to a greater or lesser extent. 

Bitter Root Creamery Co. v. Munizer et al.; Mont. Sup. Ct., No. 6756, May 25, 1931. 





INSURANCEDisability insurance—Avoidance of policy—Failure of insured to 
make claim for disability benefits while policy was in, force— 

Under a life insurance policy containing an income disability clause providing that- 
upon proof of the insured’s total and permanent disability the insurer would pay 
all premiums becoming due and in addition pay the insured a monthly stipulated 
income and further providing that at the time of making claim for such disability 
benefits the policy must be in full force and all premiums due prior to making the 
claim must have been paid by the insured, the insurer did not become liable for 
the disability benefits where no claim by the insured, even though he was totally 
and permanently disabled, was made for such benefits before the expiration of the 
period of grace allowed for the payment of an unpaid premium, since the making 
of such claim by the insured and the receipt of proof of disability while the policy 
was in full force and before there was a failure to pay any premiums within the 
time allowed by other provisions of the policy were conditions precedent to the 
insured becoming entitled ‘to the stated disability benefits. 





; : : ; > 
title insurance busitens, om a rang | termining issue of the present suit. One/pjetion.” This basis of tax return the| deductible when paid but should be Peoria Life Insurance Co. v. Berghoim et al.; C. C. A. 5, No. 6042, June 5, 1931. 
Texas under thform rules and reguiations es| contract, between the respondent and his | respondent now repudiates. spread ratably over the term of the 


to forms of policies and underwriting con- 
tracts and premiums therefor, as may 
from time to time prescribed by the Board of 
Insurance Commissioners of Texas; and no 
Texas or foreign corporation whether incor- 
porated under this act or any other law of 
the State of Texas shall be permitted to issue 
any title policy or mortgage certificate or 
underwriting contract on Texas property other 
than under this act and under such rules | 
and regulations. No policy of title insurance 
or guarantee of any character on Texas title 
shall be issued or valid unless written by a 
corporation complying with all provisions 0: 
and authorized or qualified under this act. 
Before any rate provided for herein shall be 
fixed or changed, reasonable notice shall 
issue, and a hearing afforded to the com- 
panies affected by this act. Every company 
doing business under this act shall file with 
the Board of Insurance Commissioners the 
form of guarantee certificate, mortgage policy 
or any policy of title insurance before the 
same shall be issued, and the form must be 
approved by the Board, and be uniform as 
to all companies. Under no circumstances 
may any company use any form until after 


|0 


fellow-stockholders, on the one hand, and e Commissioner of Internal Revenue 


be| the Exchange Oil Company, on the other, | qisallowed the depletion deductions, but 


set forth that the “Stockholders,” as the|he did allow the respondent to deduct in 
vendors designated themsélves, sold their | 191g the entire cost of the Garfield Com- 
200 shares to the Exchange Company for | pany stock, amounting to the respondent's 
the following consideration: share of the $20,000 total. 
1. A cash payment of $500,000. On Aug. 27, 1925, the respondent herein 
2. Acquisition by the Exchange Company | fled an amended petition before the 
f all the property of the Garfield Com-/| United States Board of Tax Appeals, 
pany and assumption by the former of all claiming, among other things, that “(e) 
the liabilities of the latter. The profits from the sale of the taxpay- 
3. Delivery to the “Stockfolders” by the | er's interest in 75 shares of the capital 
Exchange Company of 200 gas and oil in-| stock of the Garfield Oil Company was 
come certificates entitling the “Stockhold- | income for the calendar year 1918, and not 
ers” to 20 per cent of the gross income | for 1919,” adding that “the Commissioner 
of the Exchange Oil Company, derived | erroneously included said income in the 


from the sale of oil and gas from the 
Garfield Company’s leases. 


year 1919.” 
Curiously enough, the respondgnt “dis- 


4. A stipulation that the Exchange Oil! covered his error” ofter the time within 


Company should not transfer any of the/ which the tax might have been assessed 
Garfield Oil Company’s stock to anyone | for 1918. 


save the Sinclair Oil and Gas Company, 


the same shall have been approved by the 


In the case of Alameda Investment 


Board. 


without the Sinclair Company's consent; | Company et al. v. McLaughlin, 33 F. (2d) 


lease. 


(3) An amount voluntarily paid to 
discharge a tax deficiency asserted 
against another, and for which pe- 
titioner was not personally liable, is 
not a proper deduction from peti- 
tioner’s income. 


(4) Expenses voluntarily paid in 
contesting a tax deficiency asserted 
against another, for which petitioner 
was not personally liable, are not 
proper deductions from petitioner's 
income. 





Board of Tax Appeals Sets 
Washington State Hearings 


The Board of Tax Appeals, Division No. 
13, Annabel Matthews presiding, has 
stheduled hearings at the United States 
District Courtroom, Post Office Building, 





INSURANCE—Forfeiture of policy—Failure to pay premium—Effect as to disability 
insurance of insured’s disability at time of default— 

Where a life insurance policy containing provisions for disability benefits provides 
for a forfeiture of the policy in case of the failure to pay prémium, and one claim- 
ing under the policy does not show that his claim is within any exception to the 
requirement that premiums be paid within the time allowed, disability of the in- 
sured at the time of the default in the payment of premium does not avoid a for- 
feiture. 

Peoria Life Insurance Co. v. Berghoim et al.; C. C. A. 5, No. 6042, June 5, 1931. . 





NEGLIGENCE—lInjuries to store customer in slipping on candy on floor—Liability 
of proprietor—Negligence in not discovering and removing candy— 

A proprietor of a 5-and-10-cent store could be held liable for injuries sustained 
by a customer who slipped on a piece of candy on the floor near the candy counter, 
on the theory that the proprietor failed to exercise reasonable care to keep the 
premises in a safe condition for its use by customers, and could not avoid liability, 
as a matter of law, on the ground that he had no notice of the dangerous condition, 
although the floor had been swept about an hour and a half before the accident, 
where the evidence, as to the appearance of the candy and the extent to which it 
was stuck to the floor, warranted a finding that the candy had been on the floor a 
sufficient period of time for the proprietor, in the exercise of reasonable care, to 


have discovered and removed it. 


taining more than the number of signa- 
tures required, it was explained. 

The statute shows upon its face that 
it is not within the class of statutes which 
are necessary for the support of the State 
government and its existing public insti- 
tutions, although the proceeds of the tax 
would be applied toward such support if 
poe _ were in effect, the opinion de- 
clared. 


The 1931 law (chapter 183) providing 
for “substantial increases” in the license 
taxes of motor vehicles and appropriat- 
ing the proceeds to the use of the various 
highway systems of the State is not sub- 
ject to referendum, the Attorney Gen- 
eral’ held. 

The legal position of this act, the opin- 
ion pointed out, is practically the same 
as the law relating to butter substitutes 
would be, if the latter did not have a 
replacement provision showing that the 
taxes raised are simply to be substi- 
tuted for other taxes; and with the addi- 
tional distinction that the Motor Vehicle 
Act has in it a provision specifically ap- 
propriating the money to support of an 
existing public institution. 


Deduction for Federal Tax 
Fixed on Oregon Realty 


Where real estate in Oregon is owned 
by husband and wife as tenants by the 
entirety, only one-half of the taxes paid 
thf@reon may be deducted by one of the 
tenants in his or her separate return, 
the General Counsel, Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, has just ruled (G. C. M. 9234). 

In Oregon each spouse in a tenancy 
by the entirety is entitled to one-half the 
fruits and profits of the land, and each 
spouse has imposed upon him or her 
one-half the taxes levied upon the land 
as a whole, the ruling explained. 


South Carolina Postpones 


- 


Chain Store Tax Collection, 


Co.umsia, S. C., June 18, 


No attempt will be made to collect the 
South Carolina chain store tax until the 


Hudson v. F. W. Woolworth Co.; Mass. Sup. Jud. Ct., May 27, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


INSURANCE—Title insurance—Regulation—State statute empowering State Board valid, it will yield approxinately $79,000 
i f statute—Busin ffected with | Valid, i f 
to prescribe form of policies and rates—Validity of statute—Business a oer sear, the ‘fox Geamneaan @Aauean, 


and that in the event of such sale to any/120, decided by this court, the late Judge 
other interests, 25 per cent of the sale price Rudkin, having before him the returns 
should be paid to the “Stockholders,” but|made by certain corporations, used the 
only up to such amount as would be suffi- | following language: 
cient, when added to the income thereto- “The separate and consolidated returns 
fore paid on such certificates, to bring/ differ widely in form with different re- 
the total sum received for and from the/ sults to both the taxpayers and the Gov- 
certificates to $2,500,000. ernment, and it would seem obvious that, 
In the foregoing contract, the Exchange | when the taxpayers have once made their 
Trust Company, of Tulsa, was designated | election, filed their returns, separate or 
as the trustee to receive payment of the consolidated, and paid their taxes, the 
sums accruing to the “Stockholders,” un-| election is binding on all parties con- 
der the oil and gas certificates. The Ex- | cerned.” 
change Oil Company was to receive an as-| g 
signment of all the assets of the Garfield | ¢th 
Company, including the gas and oil mining 


Spokane, Wash., June 29 to July 3; and 
at the County-City Building, Seattle, 
Wash., July 6 to July 27. 


The Board of Insurance Commissioners 
shall have the right and it shall be its duty 
to fix and promulgate the rates to be charged 
by corporations created or operating here- 
under for premiums on policies or certifi- 
cates and underwriting contracts. The rate 
fixed by the Board shall be reasonable to 
the public ‘and nonconfiscatory as to the 
company. For the purpose of collecting data 
on which to determine the proper rates to 
be fixed, the Board shall have the right to re- 
quire the companies operating in Texas to 
submit such information in such form as it 
may deem proper, all information as to loss 
experience, expense of operation, and other 
material matter for its consideration. 

Rates when once fixed shall not be changed 
until after a public hearing shall be had by 
that Board, after proper notice sent direct 


Supreme Court of the United States passes 
upon the petition for rehearing in the 
Indiana case, according to an oral state- 
ment by the attorney for the South Caro- 
lina Tax Commission, J. Fraser Lyon. If 
the South Carolina tax is declared to be 








Florida Senate Passes 
Intangible Tax Bill 


TALLAHASSEE, FiA., June 18. 

The Florida Senate on June 18 passed 
the intangible tax bill (No. 8X) by a 
vote of 28 to 9. The bill proposes a 5 
mills tax on stocks, bonds and notes se- 
cured by mortgages, and a 2% mills tax 
on all other intangibles. 


public interest— : s. 
The Texas Title Insurance Act empowering the Board of Insurance Commission- ——— = 
ers of the State to adopt uniform rules and regulations as to the forms of title | Condenser Corp. v. Polymet Mfg. Corp. Dis- 
insurance policies and to prescribe the rate of premiums therefor and prohibiting | missed on merits _ ve 1931, sai 
the use of any form of policy not approved by the Board does not violate the Four- 1702608, Lawson wson, Mechanism 
teenth Amendment or any other provision of the Federal Constitution, since a cor- | £0 Producing knitted fabrics having 1s 


S stripes and yarn variations, filed May 16, 
poration writing such insurance is engaged in a business affected with a public | ig3f D."G. Dela, Doc. B 879, Hemphill Co. 


ee, also, Holmes, Federal Income Tax, 
Ed., pp. 1278, 1279. 








° ° a. interest and is therefore subject to regulation by the State, in the exercise of its | v. Great American Knitting Mills, Inc. 
Melteas aba ater ponte ‘a ne aan leases and leasehold estates. ! Section Defining Ki P eri police power, provided the regulation is not arbitrary and unreasonable, and since 1703100. (See 1123502). ia ilk 
manner as to give fair publicity thereto for|,.On the same day, Dec. 14, 1018, the actually received in that year which the 1713159, E. A. Arndt, Automobile trun 


9 th wer to determine what kind of title insurance business may be 
two weeks in advance. Phe Boerd muse cali | “Stockholders” entered into an agreement | Gross Income the State has the po qi latform, 1753077, W. W. Wilson, Trunk and 





total profit realized or to be realized when 


‘ transacted within the State; the Board has the implied power, under the act, to fix uggage rack, D.'C., N. D. Iowa’ (Dubuque), 
ana, yh <a evition tithe = with the Sinclair Company whereby the| In addition, however, to the question of|the payment is completed, bears to the| maximum amounts to be charged for services and fees in connection with the writing | Doc. © 160, ‘Kari-Keen Mfg., Inc., v. Peer- 
ance, or if the Board thinks that a change a ee, - “ = “ consistency or election, if any existed in| total contract price.” of such policies provided the amounts prescribed are reasonable; the act is ap- | les* Machinery Co, Injunction granted 
in rates may be proper. Any company or | Certificates to the Sinclair ie anle to | ee, ee, eats One Other considerations | rhe same subdivision defines “initial| plicable only to policies and premium rates within the State and has no extra- 1445690, Beaman & Braf, Piping and 
other person interested, feeling injured by| though the agreement recites the sale to/ that impel us to the conclusion that the > rr Be Chai t (D wire _ one 

i f the B h d “ payments” as those “received in cash or| territorial effect—New York Title and Mortgage Co. v. Tarver, Chairman, etc. . | method of forming same, , ; 
Shall ‘have ‘the ‘right. to fie a sult. tn the | ee ee ey ty Lee nounenes [original method of making the present |property other than evidences of in-| C, W. D. Texas.)—6 U. 8. Daily, 922, June 19, 1931. Sewing machine, fled May 4. 1931. D.C»  « 
District Court of Travis County, within 30 exclusive right and option to purchase,’ | taxpayer's returns—i. e., on the theory debtedness of the purchaser during the r : ' 8 N. Y., Doc. E 59/392, C. Seaman v, 


days after the Board has made such#order, 
to review the action, in which suit the court 
may enter a judgment correcting the Board's 
order and fixing such.rates as may be proper, 
or affirming the action of the Board. Under 
no circumstances shall any rate of premium 
be charged for policies or underwriting con- 
tracts different from those fixed and pro- 
Mulgated by the Board, or those fixed in a 
sal judgment of the court as herein pro- 
vided. 


And section 4 of said act provides as 
follows: 

Section 4. Corporations organized under’ 
the laws of any other State shall be permitted 
to do business in this State on exactly the 
same basis and subject to the same rules, 


regulations and prices and supervision as 
fixed for Texas corporations. 


Business of Public Interest 


2—From the evidence and record in 
the case at bar it is found and held, that 
title insurance, and uniform rules and 
regulations as to forms of policies and 
premiums therefor, is a business of public 





interest, affected by a public use. 
3—That the uniform form of policy, 
premium rates, fees, rules and regulations 
complained of in complainant’s bill, 
herein, were not determined on, fixed and 
promulgated by said Board of Insurance 
Commissioners until after public hearings 
were held and conducted by said Board, 


of which all companies and interested | = 


parties to be affected had reasonable no- 
tice, at which discussion was had of pro- 
posed uniform form of policy, premium 
rates, fees, rules and regulations to be 
adopted and promulgated by said Board; 
and were attended and participated in 


when the income from the 200 certificates | of ‘the ownershi 


come from the certificates fell below $500,-| source whatever. 


the contract was, as a matter of fact and | of deferred payments—was the proper one 
of law, an outright agreement to purchase, | to be followed in the instant case. 
on deferred payments. Section 213 of the Revenue Act of 1918, 


sys chap. 18, 40 Stats., 1057, 1065, provides: 
Taxability of Proceeds : , 


That for the purposes of this title (except 
Of Transfer in Question 


as otherwise provided in section 233), the 
This second contract set forth that the 


term “gross income’’— 
(a) Includes gains, profits and income de- 
purchase price was to be $2,500,000; that 


rived from * * * sales, or dealings in prop- 
| erty, whether real or personal, growing out 
or use of or interest in 
reached that sum, the Sinclair Company | such property; also from interest. rent, divi- 
would have the right to exercise its “op- dends, securities, or the transaction of any 


” business carried on for gain or profit, or 
tion;” and that, if in any one year, the in-| gains or profits and income derived from any 


The amount of all such 


000, the Sinclair Company would “loan” | items shall be included in the gross income 


ference between $2,500,000 and the amounts 


cates by Garber and his associates. 


for the taxable year in which received by the 


the deficit to the “Owners,” as Garber taxpayer, unless, under methods of account- 


and his associates were designated in this ing permitted under subdivision (b) of section 
agreement. 212, any such amounts are to be _peneene 
This agreement with the Sinclair Com- | accounted for as of a different period. 

pany also recited that the “Owners” should| Article 42, Treasury Department Regu- 
have the right to require the company to/|lations 45, promulgated under that act, 
purchase the certificates upon the terms | provides: 

set forth, on Dec. 14, 1923. Those terms The rule prescribed is that in the sale or 
were, in substance, that the Sinclair Com- contract for sale of personal property on the 


“ ” installment plan, whether or not title remains 
pany would pay to the “Owners” the dif-|in the vendor until the property is fully paid 


for, thé income to be returned by the vendor 
will be that proportion of each installment 
payment which the gross profit to be realized 


when the property is paid for bears to the 
Taken together, and construed in the| gross contract price. * * If the vendor 


light of the negotiations that preceded | chooses as a matter of consistent practice to 
their execution, the contracts clearly es-| treat the obligations of purchasers as the 


—.| equivalent of cash, such a course is per- 
missible. 


insurance and rate of premiums therefor,| In the present instance, the taxpayer's 
and further provide, as in said section of| ‘consistent practice” for six years had 
said act set forth that, “under no circum-|been to report his income as provided 
stances may any company use any form|for in the foregoing statute and regula- 
until after the same shall have been ap-/|tion thereunder—on a cash basis, from 


theretofore received from the oil certifi- 


proved by the Board.” 


by a representative or representatives of IV.—It is further held b 
, : y the court that 
complainant company. | the form of policies so prescribed and rates 
4.—The court further finds that the|of premiums so fixed and prescribed by 
form of policy, uniform form of policy, | the Board of Insurance Commissioners of 
premium rates, schedules of rates and|the State of Texas, here in question, as 


fees, rules and regulations, so adopted,| shown by the record herein, are not shown } 


oe one promulgated _ =~ Board | to be arbitrary or unreasonable. 
of Insurance Commissioners of Texas, un- | 3 ’ 
der and by virtue of provisions contained | Stmaited tn Btate'n- Borders 
in section 3 of said Title Insurance Act/| ,V-—That under and by virtue of said 
aforesaid, in complainant's bill alleged, are | Title Insurance Act said Board of Insur- 
not shown to be arbitrary or unreason-| #2¢¢ Commissioners held as vested with 
able, but on the other hand to be rea-| implied power to fix maximum amounts to 
sonable, and nonconfiscatory as to the|P@ Charged for services and fees in con- 
company. | nection with the writing of policies, so 
| long as same be found reasonable. O’Gor- 
Powers of States |man et al. v. Hartford Fire Insurance Co., 
Conclusions of Law: I.—A State gov- | and Phoegix Assurance Co., Ltd. 
ernment, under powers inherent in every | 1931), 282 U. S. 251. 
sovereignty, may enact laws to regulate a|, VI——That said Title Insurance Act is 
business, otherwise private in nature, that | held to only relate to and effect form of 


has become affected with a public interest; | Policies and premium rates of such 
under its police power, so long as such | insurance, etc., within the State of 
regulation is not arbitrary and unreason-| Texas, the doing of business within 


able. Munn vy. Illinois, 94 U. S. 113; Ger-|the State of Texas; not to be extra- 
man Alliance Ins. Co. v. Lewis, Supt. of| territorial in its effect, and same 
Ins. of Kansas, 233 U. S. 389; La Tuorette | Cannot affect the form of policies 
v. McMaster, 248 U. S. 465; Stipcich y.|in usé by complainants in other States 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 277 U. §.| than the State of Texas or rates of pré- 
311, 320; O’Gorman et al. v. Hartford Fire|™ium charged on policies written outside 
Insurance Co., and Phoenix Assurance Co.,| the State of Texas not to be performed 
Ltd. (Jan. 5, 1931), 282 U. S. 251. within this State, The State of Texas has 
II—Whether rate regulation is neces-|the power to say what kind of title in- 
sary in regard to a particular business af- | Surance business shall be performed in the 
fected by a public use, such as insurance,| State of Texas. Bothwell, et al, v. Buck- 
is a matter for legislative determination. | bee, Mears Co., 275 U. S. 274. 
The court can only determine whether the; VII.—That section 3 of said. Title In- 
Legislature has the power to enact it,|surance Act of tne State of Texas is held 
German Alliance Ins. Co. v. Kansas, 233} not to be unconstitutional, repugnant to 
U. S. 389. | the Fourteenth Amendment, or any other 
ItIl.—That by reason of the fact that| portion, of the Constitution of the United 
title insurance is here found and held, by| States. “Every statute is presumed to be 
the court, to be a business of public in-| constitutional. The courts ought not to 
terest affected by a public use, the Legis-| declare one to be unconstitutional, unless 
lature of the State of Texas had poe it is clearly so. If there is doubt, the ex- 
to enact said Title Insurance Act o 
27, 1929, and, as in section 3 thereof pro-| sustained.” Munn vy. Illinois, 94 U. S. 113. 
vided, vest the Board of Insurance Com- 
missioners with legal authority and power | fact and conclusions of law, complainants’ 
to adopt and prescribe uniform rules 4 


regulations as to forms of policies of such| junction herein is denied. 








Feb.; pressed will of the Legislature should be | su 


Therefore, based upon above findings of | wise disposes of personal property 


year to year. 

Indeed, the taxpayer had urged the 
soundness of such a method in the orig- 
inal petition filed by him before the 
Board of Tax Appeals, on April 27, 1925— 
exactly four months before he discovered 
his “honest error.” In that original pe- 
tition, the present respondent set down 
as the proper principle of law applicable 
in this case the following: 

“(a) Gains, profits and income are to 
be included in the gross income for the 
taxable year in which they are received 
by the taxpayer, unless they are included 
when they accrue to him in accordance 
with the approved method of accounting 
followed by him.” 


(Jan. 5.) System of Making 


Returns on Installments 


The present taxpayer did not include 
in his return the gross income, whatever 
it might have been, from the trilateral 
transaction involving the Exchange Oil 
Company and the Sinclair Company, at 
the time such income accrued, as he now 
claims: namely, in 1918. Instead, he 
waited six years before asserting that it 
accrued and should have been reported 
in that year. His “approved method of 
accounting” during those six intervening 
years was on the cash basis, and rightly so. 

Section 212(d) of the Revenue Act of 
1926, made retroactive by section 1208 of 
the same act (26 U. S. C. A. 953, 953a), 
provides: 

In the case (1) of a casual sale or other 
casual disposition of personal property for a 
price exceeding $1,000 * * * if * * * the initial 
payments do not exceed one-fourth of the 
purchase price, the income may, under reg- 
ulations prescribed by the Commissioner with 
the approval of the Secretary, be returned 
on the basis and in the manner prescribed 
in this subdivision. (See, also, art@le 42, 
Revenue Act of 1926, Reg. 69.) 


The manner prescribed in the foregoing 
bdivision is the following: 
“A person who regularly sells or other- 


the installment plan may return as in- 


motion and prayer for interlocutory in-|come therefrom in any taxable year that 


proportion of the installment payments 


on | 


taxable period in which the sale or other 
disposition is made.” 

In his brief, the respondent urges that 
the “guarantee and promise to pay by 
the Sinclair Oil and Gas Company clearly 
takes the transaction out of the rule 
above quoted and makes the cash and 
property received, all of the purchase 
price instead of less than one-fourth of 
the purchase price, for the reason that 
the property, ‘other than evidences of the 
indebtedness of the purchaser,’ was a 
pledge and promise of the Sinclair Oil 
and Gas Company.” 


Agreement Considered 


Under General Principles 


If, as the respondent asserts, 
“pledge and promise” of the _ Sinclair 
Company was “property,” what was the 
value of that “property” in 1918? The 
Board of Tax Appeals, in its opinion, 
unequivocally acknowledged its inability 
to set a value on the Sinclair contract 
in the following langauge: 


“The value of the right to receive the 
$2,500,000 in accordance with the terms 
of the contract can not be determined 
from the record and _ the respondent 
Commissioner has made no determination 
with reference thereto.” 

In view of this state of facts, we believé 
that the so-called “property value” of the 
Sinclair agreement was, in 1918, not of a na- 
ture to warrant our holding that such un- 
ascertained value, if any, could together 
with the $500,000 cash payment, bring the 
transaction within the purview of the 
25 per cent clause of section 953. 

We therefore turn to a consideration of 
the Sinclair agreement under general in- 
come-tax principles. 

In Bedell v. Commissioner, 30 F. (2d) 
622, 624, Circuit Judge Learned Hand said: 

“If a company sells out its plant for a 


ture, the profit may be determined by the 
present market value of the bonds. But 
if land or a chattel is sold, and title passes 
merely upon a promise to pay at some 
future date, to speak of the money or 
promise as property exchanged for the 
title appears to us a strained use of lan- 
guage, when calculating profits under the 
income tax.” 


Previous Decision 
Found Applicable 


In considering the question of whether 
a stock dividend was income taxable by 
Congress, Mr. Justice Pitney, in the case 
of Eisner v. Macomber, 252 U. S. 189, 212-3, 
pointed out that, though a stockholder 
may sell the new shares acquired in the 


no income is acquired. See, also, Com- 


preme Court, May 18, 1931. 
Counsel for the respondent cite a num- 


ment was a negotiable instrument. 
Indeed, 


of the respondent and his associates: 





| [Continued on Page 7, Column 1,] 


the | 


negotiable bond issue payable in the fu-/| 


stock dividend, until he does so sell them, 


missioner v. Logan and Commissioner :v. 
Bruce, decided by the United States Su- 


b.. of cases holding that where property is 
exchanged for negotiable paper or other 
| property that can be readily liquidated, the 
profit is realized and taxable. No claim, 
however, is made that the Sinclair agree- | 


“In the event that the ‘Sinclair Com- 
; pany’ shall fail to consummate the pur- | 


| 








| 


| 





Federal Taxation 


GAIN OR LOSS—Determination of gain or loss—Certificates received from one 
corporation for certain stock and then sold to an affiliated company for considera- 
tion payable over period of five years—Transaction held to be a sale on deferred 
payments— 

In 1918 the taxpayer and his associates sold oil stock to a corporation for $500,000 
cash and 200 oil and gas income certificates, and on the same day sold the cer- 
tificates to a corporation affiliated with the purchaser of the stock for a considera- 
tion of $2,500,000 payable in five years, unless 20 per cent of the gross production 
equaled that amount in less time; held that the taxpayer who reported on the cash 
basis did not realize the profit from the sale in 1918, but such profit should be dis- 
tributed through the years in which the purchase price was paid—Commissioner 
v. Garber. (C.C. A. 9.)—6 U. S. Daily, 922, June 19, 1931. 


« NOTICES OF PATENT SUITS » 


Statement of Patent Office of notices under 
Sec. 4921, R.S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922 


s., 





as 1392629. 


1403475. 


under section 921, R. 
amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 


896807, K. Dieterich, Agar-agar compound, 


(Notices 


(See 1123502.) 
(See 1231764.) 


943163, A. Schmidt, Agar-agar cascara prod 1419137, J. A. Hewes, Sone nestiwess, 4 
, A. Schmidt, ~ “4 c., S&S. D. N. Y¥., Doc. E 49/ . ewes 
uct, ¢., a a N Y., Doc. E 24/517, Decree for 


: “ : “ Potter, Inc., v. H. Forman. 
Chemische Fabrik v. Remschild Chemical plaintiff May 14, 1931. 


Corp. et al. Dismissed May 14, 1931. Doc. : s b 
E 24/159, T. W. Miller v. Remschild Chem- | 1423956, Mitchell & White, Tipless incan 
ical Co. et al. Decree as above descent lamp, filed May 6, 1931, D. C.. N. 
wore Se Be ; | D. Calif. (San Francisco), Doc. E 2876-S, 
943163. (See 896807.) General Electric Co. v. B. C. Brown et al 
1050894, Williams & Bernhard, Automatic Associated Manufacturers Importing Co.). 
cecrigucepas eS oa —- E 1465332. (See 1231764.) 
5 efrigeration evelopment, Inc., Vv. 
Frigidaire Corp. et al. Consent decree dis- 1488325, 1522425, 1525281. (See 1123502.) 
missing bill May 13, 1931. 1505557. (See 1350907.) 
1100934, J. K. Williams, Vuicanizing press, 1526982, E. W. Hill, Stencil Sheet, D. C., 


| without prejudice April 7, 1931. 
the Sinclair transaction was| : 
| hedged about with conditions, not only as 
to time of performance, but as to cer- 
tainty of performance. The ultimate pur- 
|chase of the oil certificates was not to 
| be an automatic act; it required the “call” 


D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. E 3128, Na- 
tional Erie Co. v. Southwark Foundry & 
Machine Co. Consent decree holding pat- 
ent valid and infringed (notice May 15, 
1931). 

1123502, J. A. Dubbs, Process of treating 
oils, 1281884, M. J. Trumble, same, 1392629, 
1522425, 1525281, 1534927, 1549352, 1550607, 
1686654, 1703100, C. P. Dubbs, same, 1546634, 
same, Apparatus for 
1488325, same. Process and apparatus for 
treating oils, 1550568, 1628270, R. T. Pollock, 
same, 1638735, L. C. Huff, Method of hydro- 
carbon oil conversion, D. C. Dela., Doc. E 
783, Universal Oil Products Co. v. Standard 
Co. Consent decree dismissing bill May 
, 1931. 

1227364, W. E. Baker, Rail joint, filed May 
8, 1931, D. C., N. D. Calif. (San Francisco), 
Doc. 2878-L, W. R. Layne et al. v. Steel 
Weld Equipment Corp. et al. 

1231764, F. Lowenstein, Telephone relay, 
1403475, H. D. Arnold, Vacuum tube circuit, 
1465332, same, Vacuum tube amplifier, D. C., 
8. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E-K-50-M, 
P. Artigue v. Famous Players Lasky Corp. 
Dismissed without prejudice Sept. 12, 1930. 

1263355, P. Artigue, Means for producing 
animated shadowgraphs, D. C., S. D. Calif. 
(Los Angeles), Doc. E K-50M, P. Artigue v. 
Famous Players Lasky Corp. Dismissed 
without prejudice Sept. 12, 1930. 

1281884. (See 1123502.) 

1301561, M. Hirschthal, 
paratus for providing concrete structures, 
filed May 14, 1931, D. C., S. D. N. ¥., Doc. 
E 59/380, M. Hirshthal et al v. Booth & 
Flinn Co. 

1307733, A. V. Gullborg, Lubricating ap- 
ee, 1307734, same, Lubricating Means, 

. C., N. D. Calif, (San Francisco), Doc. 
E 2287-L, Alemite Mfg. Corp. v. W. P. Jones 
(Jones Auto Supply Co.). Patents held in- 
fringed May 8, 1931. 

1307734. (See 1307733.) 

1336640. (See 1648559.) 

1337275, A. R. Sandt, Platform and mud 
uard, D. C. Minn. (St. Paul), Doc. 1031, 
. W. 8S. Co. v. Ford Motor Co. Dismissed 

1350097, Glover, Work holder, 
1505557, same. tiple engraving machines, 
aes i - ¥., Doe. E 56/250, F. B. 
Glover v. L. E. Waterman Co. Consent and 
order of discontinuance May 14, 1931. 

1354968, H. E. Goodwin, Shears, filed May 
15, 1931, D. C.. W. D. Pa. (Pittsburgh), Doc. 
E 2522, The Alliance Mfg. Co. v. Montgom- 
ery Ward & Co., Inc 

1389319, G. E. Quigley, 
D. C., S. D.' Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. E 
O-85-H, H. R. Brown v. A. Kraemer. Dis- 
gatened for want of prosecution Feb. 12, 


Mul 
N 


Irrigating device, 


treating petroleum, | 


Method and ap- : 





March 4, 


| Co., 


S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 50/18, A. B. Dick Co. v. 
Repeating Stamp & Duplicator Corp. Con- 
sent decree for plaintiff May 12, 1931. Doc. 
E 50/138, A. B. Dick Co. v. W. E. Bradley 
Inc. Decree as above. 

1534927, 1546634, 1549352. (See 1123502.) 

1549872, Hebeler & Schulenberg, Electric 
welding apparatus, 1643550, Frickey & Ka- 
lenborn, Engine controller for welding sys- 
tem, 1749133, 1778973. same, Arc welding 
system, 1772636, ReQua & Kalenborn, Rail 
grinding machine, filed May 7, 1931, D. C., 
N. D. Calif. (San Francisco), Doc. E 2877-K, 
Welding Service, Inc., v. Steel Weld Equip- 


ment Corp. 
(See 1123502.) 


P 
1550568, 1550607. 
1566761, Miles & Bauless, Siren and at- 


taching means therefor, D. C., S. D. Calif. 


(Los Angeles), Doc. E O-55-M, L. H. Miles 
v. C. P. Meussdorffer et al. Claims 2, 7, 8 and 


| 9 held invalid, bill dismissed Jan. 16, 1931. 


1613163, C. D. Dunning, Method of pro- 
paucing composite photographs, 1673019, 
1686987, R. J. Pomeroy, same, 1776269, same, 
Correction of color ransparencies, filed 
April 28, 1931, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los An- 
geles), Doc. E T-110-C, R. J. Pomeroy et al. 
v. First National Pictures, Inc., et al. 

1628270. (See 1123502.) 

1629275, E. C. Kennedy, Latch needle, filed 
1931, D. C. Vt. (Burlington), Doc. 
. 122, The Torrington Co. v. C. Cooper Co., 
ne. 

1638735. (See 1123502.) 

1643550. (See 1549872.) 

1648559, G. A. Mitchell, 
anism for cameras, 


Movement mech- 
1336640, J. E. Leonard, 
Film magazine, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los 
Angeles), Doc. R-120-C, Mitchell Camera 
Corp. v. R. G. Fear et al (Fearless Camera 
ves Dismissed without prejudice Dec. 22, 

1648820, F. E. Phillips, reversingymechanism 
for machine tools, filed May 14, \oa1, D. C., 
S. D. Ohio, W. Div., Doc. E 741, F. E. Phil- 
y. Cisco Machine Tool Co. 

1673019. (See 1613163.) 

1673727, L. V. Aronson, Cigar lighter, Des. 
74248, same, Lighter, D. C., S. D. N. Y., 
Doc. E 49/269, Art Metal Works, Inc., v. 
H. Lederer & Bro., Inc., et al. Consent, de- 
cree for plaintiff May 13, 1931. Doc. E 51/77, 
Art Metal Works, Inc. v. Smoker's Products 
cate ai, Decree as above (notice May 
2, 1). 


1686654. (See 1123502.) 

1686987. (See 1613163.) 

1687370, J. R. LaVigne, Suspender end loop, 
D. c., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 52/23, The Wa- 


terbury Buckle Co. v. A. Klaristenfeld (Met- 
ropolitan Suspender Co.). Consent decree 
for plaintiff (notice May 11, 1931). 

1688478, A. J. Weiss. Electrical condenser, 
D. Cc. S. D. N. Y¥., Doc. E 52/59, Dubilier 





| Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Angeles), 


White Rock 


¢ leading mineral water 


Mohawk Sales Corp. 


1749133. (See 1549872.) 
1753077. (See 1713159.) 
1756036. (See 1742830.) 
1764555, A. 8S. Friedlander, Shield for 
arments, filed Nov. 28, 1930, D. C., N. D. 


alif. (San Francisco),*Doc. 2732-L, M. M, 
Adams vy. I. B. Kleinert Rubber Co. 
1769858, C. L. Roberts, Marine derrick 
footing, filed May 1, 1931, D. C., S. D. Calif. 
(Los Angeles), Doc. E T-113-M, C. L. Rob 
erts v. 


acific Western Oll Co. et al. 


1772636. (See 1549872.) 
1774367, H. Golber, Calculating machine, 
filed May 8, 1931, D. C. Del., Doc. E 874, 


Complete Calculator Co. v. 
lating Machine Co. 

1776269. (See 1613163.) 

1778973. (See 1549872.) 

1781271, G. W. Cowdrey, Bathing suit, 
filed April 8, 1931, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los 
Doc. T-94-C, G. W. Cowdrey et 
al. v. Pacific Knitting Mills, Inc., et al. 

1798009, C. Arens, Power transmitting de- 
vice, filed May 11, 1931, D. C., W. D. Mich., 
S. Div., Doc. E 2441, C. Arens et al. v. The 
Shakespeare Products Co. 

Re. 16157, J. C. Hinshaw, Trailer truck, 
Cc. C. A., 6th Cir., Doc. 5558, The Ohio Gal- 
vanizing & Mfg. Co. v. Mercury Mfg. Co. 
) = 2, 5, 7, 8 and 10 held invalid May 

: 1, 


Re. 17323, R. D. Davies, Process of facin: 
the cysting one of drilling tools, file 
April 23, 1931, D. C., 8. D. Calif. (Los Ane 
eles), Doc. E T-105-M, P. L. & M. Co. % 
. C. Balagh et al (Armite Laboratories), 
Doc. E. S-21-J, P. L. & M. Co. v ee 
se 


Griffith et al {Seestes Steel Co.). 
17885, J. H. Janowitch, Shirt collar 


Monroe Calcu- 


missed Dec. 2, 
Re. 


stiffener, filed May 13, 1931, D. C., S. D. 
N. Y., Doc. E 59/377, Lakewood’s Patents 
Corp. v. S. Goodman et al. 

Des. 70209, J. Berlinger, Wedding ring, 
D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 51/269, J. Bere 


linger v. B. & E. J. Gross Co., Inc. Dise 
missed without prejudice May 11, 1931. 

Des. 73995, T. W. Behan, Combined casin 
and frame for washing machine, D. C., N, 
D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. E 3684, Nineteen 
Hundred Corp. v. Apex Rotarex Corp. Pat- 
7. held invalid, dismissed (notice May 16, 

). 

Des. 74248. «See 1673727.) 

Des. 81971, J. 
filed May 14, 1931. D. C., 
E 508/391, Manhattan W 
Mayhew Shop., Ltd. 

Des. 83651, P. A. Stuart, Shoe, Des. 83711, 
C. Wolfelt, same, filed May 14, 1931, D. C., 
8s. D. N . Doc. B 59-390, A. Geller Shoe 
v. M. J. L. Shoe Shop, Inc, 

Des, 83711. (See Des. 83651.) 

T. M. 134900, The Cellucotton Products 
Co., Sanitary napkin. appeal filed March 
5, 1031, C. C. A., 3d Cir., Doc. 4581, Kotex 
Co. v. Kotabs, Inc., et al. 


icker Co., Inc., Vv. 
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PUBLIC UTILITIES See Also Page 8 
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* Utilities Ordered Boy State Losses 
By State to List ere | 
Their Affiliates 


Wisconsin Commission to) 
Ask Cooperation of All 
Companies in Enforcing 
New Legislation 





Insurance Loss for Year F rom, 
Fires Reported at Nearly 
16 Millions | 


Boston, Mass., June 18. 


The annual report of the State Fire| 
| Marshal, John W. Reth, soon to be sub- 
| mitted to the State Commissioner of In- 
}Surance, shows increases in the number) 
of fires, losses and fires of incendiary 
and unknown origin in 1930 as compared 
with 1929. 


Mapison, Wis., June 18. | Last year there were 9,276 fires in the 


_ | State, an increase of 362 over the previous 
ungn ee teeee ae the Wieconsin year. The total loss from these 9,276 fires 
Railroad Commission, has just issued an was $18,159,364, an increase of $1,874,805. 


: There were 149 fires of incendiary origin 

order under a new statute which became | ; 
effective June 6, directing all public utili-|@S against 145 in 1929. In 1930 there 
were 565 fires of unknown origin or 104 


ties in the State to respond to a series d 

of questions regarding affiliated interests. | more than in 1929. 
The companies are ordered to give the The insurance loss resulting from last 

following information not later than | year’s fires amounted to $15,845,746, as| 

Aug. 15: |compared with $11,550,166 for 1929. The| 


mm. | loss from the 149 incendiary fires in 1930 | 
rations or persons own- ar} 

a = iane Gretiy or indirectly 1 or | 2mounted to $984,663, an increase of $623,- 

more per cent of voting stock, with the | 088 over the 1929 total. The loss result- 

amount in each case. ing from he 565 fires of unknown origin | 

ti cn ereona | 1930 was $3,446,292, an increase of $81,- 

atk ae ears pe oe of Proting | 28 — the total for the previous 12 
o 

stock or securities, and the amount held. aa it 


3. Names of corporations 5 per cent Of|in Boston, an increase of 14 over the|pany. The 
whose voting stock is owned by any Per-/ poston total for 1929. 


ties, follow in full text: 
Proceedings of May 26. 
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Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry 
Relates to Union Electric Activities 





Excerpts from transcript of testi- 
mony May 26 by Clarence J, Farwell, 
accountant of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, appearing as a witness in the 
Commission’s investigation into finan- 
cial activities of power and gas utili- 


Clarence J. Farwell testified as follows: 

Q. Will you describe briefly the serv- 
ice performed by the Union of Missouri? 

A. The Union Electric Light é& Power 
Company and subsidiaries do substantially 
all of the light and power business in the 
following principal cities and towns; St. | 
Louis and suburban towns, St. Charles, 
Festus, Crystal City, De Soto, Washing- 
ton, Flat River, Bonne Terre and as far 
south as Frederickstown, Mo.; 
Louis, Alton and Dallas City, 
Keokuk and Fort Madison, Iowa. 
company also does a steam heating busi- 
ness in St. Louis. The company has favor- 
able contracts, the principal one for 99 
years, for the purchase of hydroelectric 
Of the 9,276 fires last year, 2,726 werej energy from Mississippi River Power Com- 
territory served has a popula- 
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blue sky laws July 1. 








Alabama Fixes Hearing 
On Compensation Rates 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., June 18, 
In view of a protest by the Associated 


Industries of Alabama against the action 
of the State Insurance Bureau several 
weeks ago in approving an increase of 3'% 
per cent in workmen's compensation in- 
surance rates, a public hearing will be 


portunity will be given all wishing to 
register formal protest, it was announéed. 
Frank H. Spears, head of the workmen's 
compensation division of the Insurance 
Bureau, will preside. 


Union Electric L Com- ® ® 
ed by Uti lity ust New Hampshire Appoints 
These acquisitions, which were ap- 
Eee by aod Missouri State Public yo Insurance Commissioner 
ice Commission, are described in deta’ 
in the report on the examination of The Concorn, N. H., June 18. 
North American Company. John E. Sullivan, former State Insur- 
Q. That clears it up. Was the acquisi-| ance Commissioner, was reappointed to 
| Soe S ou ok ee o nt in the | that position June 16 by Governor John | 
A. An important factor in the growth G. Winant and his council, SOE | 
of the Union Company has been the ac-|tO an announcement by the Secretary of | 
quisition of properties which have been | State, FE. D. Fuller. At the same time} 
| conveyed to it from time to time during| Mr. Sullivan's resignation as State Bank 
its corporate existence by The North Amer-| Commissioner w ted 
Outstanding on Dec. 31, 1929, $$9,000,000|ican Company. The latter, in addition to| ee ees 
of the 7 per cent cumulative preferred | effecting directly the organization of the| It was stated that this action was taken 
- eeeeneee of the 6 per cent cumula- | Union do ae ee ee “| upon recommendation of Mr. Sullivan. ; 
ve preferred. | gan ons, an ndirectly, through its ri 
| The tended. Gikt @eutentine on Bes | subsidiary, ‘North American’ Edison Com- He will assume office as State Insurance 
| 31, 1929, was 847,617,987. All of the com-|Pany. the reorganization described above 
mon stock, except directors’ qualifyi ng | Pesulting in the present Union Company, 
‘shares, are owned by North American | 8S from time to time conveyed to the 
Edison Company. ; Union Company utility properties in which | 
Q. After ‘The North American Bdison nae an interest or which it acquired for 
: | the pu 5 
Company acquir*d the Union of Missouri, | he , pres 
did the Union of Missouri obtain any | List Given of Most 
other properties? Importan i 
A. After the acquiistion by North Amer- P : Companies 
ican Edison Company in 1922 of  the| Q. Name the most important companies 
common stock of Union Electric Light 6 which you have referred, with the dates | 
and Power Company, the latter acquired, | ° ao 
in 1923 and 1924, several small subsid-|,.;,P%® most important of these com- 
jaries of The “ight and Development panies are the following: Imperial Elec- 
Company operating within the limits of | Light, Heat and Power Company, ac- 
the territory served by the Union Com- | wired in 1902. Missouri Edison Electric 
pany, as well as the entire capital stock | COmPany, acquired in 1903. LaClede Power 
of The Light and Development Company Company, acquired in 1907. The Electric 
of St. Louis which had been acquired in Company of Missouri and its subsidiary, 
1923 by Edison Securities Corporation, a| Pty County Public Utilities Company, 
wholly owned subsidiary of The North | 8cauired in 1917. Light and Development | 
American Company, as has been de- | Company of St. Louis, acquired in 1924. 


|Commissioner and administrator of the | 


aan 


held in the Bureau's offices June 19. Op-! 


RVISION See Also Page 6 











lowa Approves 
Merger of Two 


Life Insurers 


Commission Authorizes Cons 
solidation of Des Moines 


Companies, Under Name 
Of the Royal Union 


Des Mornes, Iowa, June 18. 
A merger of the Des Moines Life and 
| Annuity Co., and the Royal Union Life 
Insurance Co., both of Des Moines, under 
the name of the latter, has been approved 
by the State Insurance Commission, con- 


sisting of Insurance Commissioner Ray 
Yenter, Governor Dan W. Turner and At+ 


torney General John Fletcher. The cons 
solidation became effective June 15. 
mission has been given the Royal 


Union by the State Executive Council to 
lissue additional stock represented by & 


| $400,000 stock dividend to shareholders of 
|the Royal Union. The new company will 
have a capitalization of $2,000,000, con- 
sisting of $1,000,000 capital of the Royal 
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son or corporation. 
4. Names of officers and directors. 


5. Names of corporations or associations | 
which have one or more directors in com- 
mon with the reporting utility. 


“The Commission,” the order says, 
“wishes to call attention to the fact that 
it has no present intention and it con- | 
ceives that it is not its duty to regulate 
all the relations between all of the public 
utilities in the State subject to its juris-| 
diction and ever yaffiliated interest dis- 
diction and every affiliated interest dis- 
closed by this questionnaire or by ‘the 
Commission’s own investigation. 


Task Probably Impossible 


“Such a task would probably be im-| 
possible and would certainly not be feas-| 
ible. But the Commission will be unable | 
to perform its full duty under the new 
statute unless it has in its possession the 
information identifying those persons and 
corporations which are affiliated within | 
the meaning of the statute with the pub- 
lic utilities which are subject to its juris- 
diction.” 

After quoting a part of the new law and 
calling attention to the entire statute, the 
order proceeds: 

“Under this statute two duties, among | 
others, are imposed upon all the public 
utilities operating in the State (and a cor- 
responding obligation of administration is | 
laid upon this Commission) : 


“1. It imposes the duty to file with the 
Commission a verified copy of any such} 
contract or arrangement such as the| 
statute describes, or a verified summary 
of such unwritten contract or arrangement 
entered into prior to June 6, 1931, and in 
effect at that time. 

“2, It imposes upon every public utility | 
the duty to secure the approval of the; 
Commission to such contracts entered into | 
after June 6, 1931, or to modifications of 
such contracts or arrangements which | 
were in effect prior to June 6, 1931. 


“The Commission expects to administer | 
all these provisions of the statute vigor- 
ously and shall insist upon a strict and 
complete compliance therewith. We feel 
confident that the public utilities of Wis- 
consin will cooperate with the Commission 
in the administration of these new pro- 
visions, and we do not anticipate that 
holding companies controlling Wisconsin 
utilities will in any way interfere with 
their efforts to comply with these require- | 
ments. 

“The Commission expects the duty of all 
public utilities to file existing contracts 
with affiliates shall be complied with at 
once, and fixes July 15 as the date upon 
which all such contracts should be on file 
with the Secretary of the Commission.” 


Stock Sale Profits Taxed 
In Years of Payments 





{ 
| 


[Continued from Page 6.) 
chase of the said oil certificates on or be- 
fore the 14th day of December, 1923, and 
the ‘Owners’ shall not have exercised their 
right to call as hereinafter provided, the 


‘Trustee’ shall return the said ‘Oil Cer- | tric Light & Power Company (Missouri) and 
tificates’ to the ‘Owners’ as their interests| its subsidiaries with other companies in 

” The North American Company group, by 
herein appear. W. B. Horne (Ex. 4876). 


The facts» and the law in the instant 
case are identical with those in Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue v. M. C. Garber 
and related cases, decided by the Tenth 
United States Circuit Court 
on March 14, 1931, 48 F. (2d) 526. The 
respondents in that case were the as- 
sociates of the respondent in the present 
suit. In that case, the court, holding, as 
we do, that the trilateral transaction 
whereby the taxpayers sold their Garfield 
oil stock for $500,000 cash and $2,500,000 
in deferred payments, gave rise to no in- 
come in 1918 save as to the cash pay- 
ment, said: 

“We do not regard the transaction as 
a. exchange of their stock for the income 
certificates, but rather as a sale on de- 
ferred payments. The taxpayers never had 
any dominion over such certificates—they 


did not ‘receive’ them—for by the very | 


transaction of their issuance they passed 
to the Sinclair company by a contract of 
sale. Reliance is had upon Fesler v. Com- 


Wisvr, Circuit Judge, concurs. 


| 15, 1931, is respectfully submitted. | 


| Company group, begun at an earlier date, 


| The witnesses (all, except Mr. Gruhl, being 


| Operations of The North American Com- 


of Appeals | 


To Senate on Power 
Utility Investigation 


D 


In Analysis of The North | 


American Company 


The Federal Trade Commission on June 


18 sent to the Senate an interim report 
of progress on its power utilities investi- 
gation showing, among other things, com- 
| pletion of 10 accountants’ reports on op- 
erating companies and continuation of 


work on the books of several holding com- 
pany groups. The full text of the re- 
port follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 
Pursuant to the direction of the Senate 
in Senate Resolution 83, 70th Congress, 
first session, approved Feb. 15, 1928, re- 
garding the investigation of certain classes 
of operating electric powér and gas utility 
companies and of holding companies, and 
associated engineering, finance, and con- 
struction companies, that this Commis- 
sion “report to the Senate within each 30 
days after the passage of the resolution 
and finally on the completion of the in- 
vestigation,” upon the matters specified 
in the resolution, and that it transmit 
therewith the stenographic report of the 
evidence taken, this 34th interim report 
covering the period from May 15 to June 


Public hearings on The North American | 


were held on May 19, 20, 21, 22, 26, 27, 28 
and 29, 1931, and June 2, 3, and 4, 1931. 


members of the Commission's economic 
staff) were: 

J. C. Dickerman, A. E. Lundvall, C. G. 
Farwell, C. R. Taylor, A. L. Lyddane, M. 8.| 
Anderson, E. R. Lucas, W. B. Horne, Le-| 
Claire Hoover, J: W. Adams, T. A. Car-| 
roll, and Edwin Gruhl, vice president and | 
general manager of North American Com- | 
pany. 

Nature of Reports 

The witnesses from the Commission's 
staff testified in connection with the fol- 
lowing reports by each (the reports being 
put into the record as exhibits): 


Examination of Accounts, Records and 
pany, by A. E. Lundvall (Ex. 4868). 

Intercorporate Relations of North Ameri- | 
can Edison Company with The North Ameri- 
can Company and with other companies in 
The North American Company group by W. 
B. Morne (Ex. 4873) 

Examination of the Accounts, Records 
and Operations of North gmerican Edison 
Company, by C. G. Farwell (Ex. 4874). 


Intercorporate Relations of Union Elec- 


Examination of Accounts, and Records 
of Union Electric Light & Power Company 
(Missouri), by C. R. Taylor (Ex. 4877). 

Intercorporate Relations of Union Elec- 
tric Light & Powey’ Company of Illinois 
with other companies in The North Ameri- 
can Company Group, by W. B. Horne (Ex. 
4879). | 

Examination of Accounts and Records of | 
Union Electric Light & Power Company of 
Tilinois, by A. L. Lyddane (Ex. 4880). 

Intercorporate Relations of Power Operat- 
ing Company with other companies in The 
North American Company group, by W. B 
Horne (Ex. 4881) 

Examination of Accounts and Records of 
Power Onverating Company by A. L. Lyddane 
(Ex. 4882). 

Intercorporate Relations between Mis- 
sissippi River Power Company and its sub- 
sidiary and other companies in The North 
American Company group, by W. B. Horne 
(Ex. 4883) 

Examination of Accounts and Records of 
Mississippi River Power Company, by M. S 
Anderson (Ex. 4885). 

Intercorporate Relations between Central 
Mississippi Valley Electric Properties and 
its subsidiaries and other companies in The 
North American Company group, by W. B. 





missioner, (C. C. A. 7) 38 F. (2d) 155,| Horne (Ex. 4884) 

@ and similar cases, which hold that where Examination of Accounts and Records of 
property is exchanged for negotiable bonds| Central Mississippi Valley Electric Proper- 
or other property which may be readily yy FY Western 

r y ester 
liquidated, the profit is realized and tax-| power Corporation and its subsidiaries and 
able under section 202 (a). The facts do! other companies in The North American 
not bring this case within the doctrine! Company group, by W. B. Horne (Ex. 4890) 
there announced, for this is not an ex-| wintercosporate Relations between Great 

c ‘ € j :) ia 
pone ah property but a sale on deferred other companies in The North American 
y i yompany group, by W. B. Horne (Ex. 4891). 
“In 1918, the taxpayers had not realized Intercorporate Relations of the California 
all the profit from this sale. The profit, Blectric Generating Company with other 
was realized as they received the deferred| group by WB Horne (Ex 4800), any 
payments. Aside from the $500,000, they Examination of Accounts and Records of 
received nothing in 1918 but a share in| Western Power Corporation group, by E. R 
oil produced in later years and an agree- So er ae yy | 
. 2 s s o counts, ecordas an | 
— of the Sinclair company. While the! operations of Edison Securities Company, by | 
Sinclair company was then, and now is,! C. G. Farwell (Ex. 4894) 
a solvent corporation, the fact still re- Examination of Accounts-and Records of 
mains that the taxpayers did not realize worn Aaeren Cue Becuritios Corpora- 
‘ . y ° z rweil (EX ) | 
ee a ae eee ee. but Intercorporate Relations of the Wisconsin- 
zed 3 g Suing, Michigan Division of The North Amefican 
years; and it is the general contemplation; Company and with other companies in The 
of the statutes that a tax shall be levied ao America Company group, by W 
on profits that are realized and not de-| “Statistical data furnished by The North | 
ferred. If the contention of the taxpayers, American Company and subsidiaries in re- | 
is sound, one who sells his farm to a); sponse to Commission's letter dated March 
responsible buyer on payments deferred | 79.,/920. analyzed Oy oe eteaems | Bx am). 
over 20 years must account for the entire S Ease enwey Os 
, Electric Com y, pl 
profit during the year of the sale. He has| T. a Carroll. (Ee se00) a 
not actually received the profit ; he has Other Information 
received no income out of which to pay' ‘he following information, relative to| 
the tax; the statute and the regulations Ww : eee | 
h New England Power Association group 
give him the right to spread the tax; to| was placed in the record as exhibits: 
deny him the right would, in o on ere me 
inion, result in a Seeds to ta vers| Statement of Return Earned by Subsidiary 
opin . res ship xpayers| Companies of New England Power Associa- 
generally. i / tion group for the 12 months ended Dec. 31, 
With this holding we are in entire ac-| 1928, by LeClaire Hoover (Ex. 4867). 
cord. Such a view is based upon sound sar mens senate and Rates of Return 
public policy as well as upon written law.| their subeclineice, Dy Waclale pany and 
were 1eir s ries, by laire Hoover (Ex. 
It makes income taxable when it is re-| 4872). 
eee - —_. = ee the; Since the last interim report, 10 ac-| 
—_ the See  eathabions ar eory countants’ reports were completed on| 
it d ical i run. operating companies; management reports 
oes nes cal justice between gov-| were finished on three operating com- 
Tae | ar | panies, and reports on interstate trans- 
» ; } 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 7.] 


The 1930 loss in tion of 1,450,000 including 129 communities, 
| Boston was $5,174,375 as compared with| and embracing approximately 2,722 square 
| $4,178,076 in 1929, an increase of $996,298. | miles. 


Report Is Submitted 


| 
|Other Properties 
| Acquired by Company 


= funded debt outstanding as of Dec. 
a, 


The capital stock and funded debt on 


no par value, 1,395,000 shares authorized, 
| 1,395,000 shares outstanding Dec. 31, 1929. 
. sana Seven per cent cumulative preferred $100 
Trade Commission Gives Its |?" v#lue, and 6 per cent cumulative pre- 
. ferred, $100 par value, with a combined 
Review of Progress Made | authorization of $25,000,000, 





| Mississippi River Power Company, ac- 
| quired in 1925. Central Mississippi Val- | 
| ley. Electric Properties, acquired in 1925. 
The East St. Louis and Suburban Com- 
pany, acquired in 1928. Union Electric | 
Light and Power Company of Illinois, ac- 
quired in 1928. Alton Gas Company, ac- 
quired in 1928. Alton Light and Power 
Company, acquired in 1928. Alton Rail- 
way Company, acquired in 1928. St. Louis | 8" 


scribed in detail in the report on the 
examination of the latter company. 


In 1923 the Power Operating Company 
was organized to operate the Cahokia 
Plant leased from Union Electric Light 
and Power Company of Illinois. Union 
Electric Light and Power Company ac- 
quired from The North American Com- 
pany in 1926 control of Mississippi River 
Power Company and Central Mississippi 
Valley Electric Properties, and from The 
North American Company in 1928 the 
latter’s holding in the companier operat- | 
ing in and around Alton and East St.| 
Louis, Illinois, together with The North | 
American Company's holdings in The East | 
there were'St. Louis and Suburban Company and 


Q. Give the amount of capital stock 


1929, of the Union of Missouri. A. 


ec. 31, 1929, was as follows: Common, 


1928. 

The details with respect to the con- 
veyance by The North American Company 
of the companies to Union Electric Light 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 1.] 





New Insurance Business 


The new business of life insurance com- | 
panies in Canada during 1930 was about 
| 10 per cent less than that for 1929. Dur- 
} ing 1930 fire insurance companies showed 
a decreased fire premium 


and Alton Railway Company, acquired in| insurance business recorded a decrease in 
premiums and an increase in loss ratio. 
| (Abstracts of statements of insurance com- 
panies in 
Insurance, 
and Power Company appear in the re-| amined by interest-d parties upon re- 

quest.—Issued by the Department of Com- 
merce. 


Union, $600,000 capital of the Des Moines 
Life and Annuity and the $400,000 stock 
dividend. 
The Dec. 31, 1930 statement of the Royal 
| Union filed with the State Insyrance - 
partment showed $32,303,578 admitted as- 
sets, $2,159,737 capital, surplus and special 
funds and $148,196,179 insurance in force, 
The statement of the Des Moines Life and 
| Annuity showed $6,506,131 admitted assets, 
| $864,805 capital and surplus and $44,641,800 
insurance in force. 
1930, Department of| A. C. Tucker, president of the Old Royal 
which may be ex-| Union, becomes chairman of the board of 
Pine new company, while J. J. Shamburgh, 
president of the Des Moines Lifé and Ans 
nuity, is president of the merged firms. 


Shows Decline in Canada | 


income and 


increased loss ratio. The casualty 


Canada, 
Ottawa, 








To smokers | 
who are hard- 


to-convinee 


LIKE nothing better than to induce hard- 
to-convince smokers to switch to Camels 
for just one day. 


For we know that after they have made a 
real test, it will be mighty hard to lure them 
away from this famous brand. 


It’s not easy to smoke parched-dry ciga- 
rettes once you have known the delights of 
perfectly conditioned Camels, 


After inhaling the cool, soft fragrance of 
the Camel Blend of choice Turkish and 
mellow Domestic tobaccos protected by the 
Humidor Pack, your throat protests against the 












bite and sting and harsh hotness that comes 
from crumbly, dry tobacco. 

No matter where you pick them up, in any 
land, in any climate, Camels are the same fresh, 
factory-prime cigarettes. 

For the Humidor Pack of moisture-proof 
Cellophane air-seals all the flavor in and keeps 
out weather, dust and germs. 

This is no mere advertising story. It is a reci- 
tation of fact that has made the whole country 
conscious of a new superiority in Camels. 

If you are hard to convince, won’t you switch 
to Camels for just one day? Then leave them 
—if you can. 


Tune in CAMEL QUARTER HOUR featuring Morton Downey and Tony Wons 
Columbia Broadcasting System—every night except Sunday 


CAMEL 


NO CIGARBETTY AFTER-TASTE 


€ Don’t remove the mois- 
ture-proof Cellophane 
from your package of 
Camels after you open it. 
The Humidor Pack is pro- 
tection against sweat, dust 
and germs. It delivers fresh 
Camels and keeps them 
right until you smoke the 
last one 





@© 1931, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, N. G 
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In Utility Project Federal, State and Local Governments Paid 
Septet 36.73 Cents Out of Each Dollar Earned 


Electric Bond & Share’s As- 
sessment on Construction taxes to Federal, State) and local govern- 


: , .| ments amounting to more than one-third 
Of Minnesota Dev elop of their net earnings during the first four 
ment Described 


out of each dollar of net revenues re- 
o Chere 1h ceived during the period, according to a 
The Electric Bond & Share Company | statement transmitted to the Interstate 
charged construction fees of approxi-|Commerce Commission June 18 by the 
mately $200,000 on the Fond du Lac American Railway Association. 
hydroelectric development on the St.) The full text of the statement follows: 
Louis River in Minnesota, which cost the | More than one-third of their net earn- 
Minncsota Power & Light Company, its|ings were paid by the railroads in taxes 
Subsidiary, $5,243,031. according to testi-|to the various Federal, State and _ local 
mony June 18 before the Federal Trade} governments in the first four months of 
Commission, which is examining the af-|this year. 
fairs of certain subsidiaries of the holding| Reports as to revenues and expenses 
company. |for the Class I railroads show that out 
The transaction was accomplished|of each dollar of net revenues received 
through the Phoenix Utility Company, ajin the four months period, 36.73 cents 
construction company operated by Bond’ went for taxes. 
& Share, which set up an organization in| Qn the basis of gross revenues, the 
Duluth to construct the project, Leclaire er 
Hoover, chicf accountant examiner for 
the Commission, testified. 
Fees Assessed 
Mr. Hoover set forth that the Phoenix 
company was the instrument by which | 
certain “construction agreements” were 
used as a means for the assessment of | 
construction fees “which found their way | 


States to Investigate 
Petition of Railroads 


Railroads of the United States paid | 


|months of the current year, or 36.73 cents | 


intact into the treasury of Bond & Share.’ 

He explained that the company had set 
up an organization in Duluth in 1922 to 
supervise the construction program of the 
Phoenix operations in Minnesota and 
that the local company continued its 
identity until late in 1924, when it became 


a part of the Minnesota Power & Light | 


Company. 

~ By the terms of the construction con- 
tract with Phoenix Utility Company, 
salaries and expenses of all employes, in- 
cluding construction superintendents and 
cashier resident on the job during con- 
struction, were included in the direct costs 
of construction upon which the Phoenix 
company fee was calculated, the examiner 
brought out. The approximately $200,000 
construction fee, he stated, appeared to be 
a profit to Bond & Share. 


Method of Assessment 
Mr. Hoover testified that the method 
followed by Bond & Share in assessing 
its charges for engineering against the 
Minnesota Power & Light Company 


se@med to be for the holding company to! 


assess these charges for New York engi- 
neering expense but to collect the money 
due therefor from the Phoenix company, 
which in part would be reimbursed by 
including the amount paid as a part of 
certain “turnover” 

Minnesota company. 


The examiner stated that the total New| 


York engineering charges were $208,728 
and the total construction fees $211,251, 
making a total of approximately $420,000 
or slightly more than 8 per cent of the 
total construction work done for the Min- 
nesota company. 


Additional testimony relative to the 
ined in a previous hearing, was presented 
by Judson C. Dickerman, engineer exam- 
iner for the Commission. 


Mr. Dickerman testified that the com- 
charged an average of only 2.35) 


pany 
cents per kilowatt hour for electricity in 


1929, this amount including all types of | 


service. Ordinary residence lighting 
rates averaged 8.55 cents, residence cook- 
ing 2.62 cents, and residence water heat- 
ing 1.62 cents. The rate for combination 
service (lighting, heating, cooking, re- 


watt hour, he said. 
Power for Irrigation 


The examiner brought out that a great | 


deal of power is sold for irrigation and 
that this item constituted an important 
part of total revenues. Considerdble en- 


charges against the | 





|seribed by law and that any tariffs filed | those o 
ergy is also sold for domestic water heat- COntaining increases be subject to protest | 


For Rate Increases 





Regulatory Groups to | Meet 
With I. C. C. on Subject 
Of Proposed Advance in 
Freight Schedules 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
Benton, General Solicitor of the organiza- 
tion, who will be among the conferees to 
meet in Washington June 20. 

Protests have already been filed with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
by numerous organizations, commercial 
concerns and individuals, urging denial of 
the railroads’ plans to increase their reve- 





nues through the medium of advanced | 


freight rates. 
Among the protestants is the Board of 
Railroad Commissioners of North Dakota; 


Dunbar and Bohlman, investment bank-, 
ers, of New York; United States Fisheries | 


Association; Wyoming Stock Growers As- 

sociation; Elbert & Company of New 

York; members of the New York Produce 

Exchange; and the Northwestern Retail 

ae Dealers Association, Minneapolis, 
inn. 


Dunbar & Bohlman, New York invest- 
ment bankers, recommended that the 
railroads reduce the wages paid to their 
employes rather than increase freight 
rates. Declaring that he was surprised 


that little objection had yet been made to | 
| the carriers’ plan, H. A. Dunbar, member | 
|of the firm, declared that 
| result can be obtained as readily, and 
Idaho Power Company, which was exam-| 


more logically and: justifiably. by a re- 
duction in wages paid to railroad em- 
ployes.” 

Tax Shift Suggested 


The United States Fisheries Association 
suggested that the relief sought by the 
carriers could be obtained by a reduction 
in taxes, and a shifting of the tax burden 
to motor vehicles. 


The North Dakota Commission, by tele- 


gram, protested against the carriers’ plan. 
“We object,” said the protest, “to any 


: ;such procedure as being unlawful and 
frigeration) averaged 2.89 cents per kilo- | 


denying people of North Dakota inherent 
rights. We deny the existence of any 
emergency requiring general freight rate 
increases and urge that such a petition be 


dismissed. We insist that carriers be re- | 


quired to proceed in the manner pre- 


ing, he said, because of the inadequate | 8d suspension.” 


supply of gas in the territory. 


The total electric fixed capital of the 
company as of Dec. 31, 1929, was repotred 
to the Idaho Public Utilities Commission 
aS $34,257,525, which is equivalent to $483 
per rated kilowatt of generation and to 
$10.25 for every dollar of operating rev- 
enue, he -stated. 


For each $1 of revenue, according to 
the examiner's testimony, 60 cents was 
spent for operating expenses, taxes and 
depreciation, leaving 40 cents to pay in- 
terest, dividends and any other charges 
on fixed capital. The company earned 
less than 4 per cent on the book value 
of fixed capital, it was shown. 


Atgthe conclusion of Mr. Dickerman's 


testimony, which completed the Commis- 
sion’s examination of the Idaho and Ore- 


| 


| conditions. 


| 


We assert,” continued the telegram, 
that economic conditions are such that 


a general rate increase would be disastrous | 


and would greatly prolong the present 
severe business depression.” 

Senator King (Dem.), of Utah, and 
Representative Evans (Dem.), of Missoula, 
Mont., expressed opposition to any freight 
rate increases on the railroads, in oral 
statements June 18. 


Senator King said that while the rail- | 


roads have sustained losses in revenue 


most other business activities have under- | 


gone a Similar experience. He said the 
railroads should be willing to share with 
other industries the burdens of the present 
He said that if the rates are 
pressed by the rail executives and the 
Commission some time between now and 


ring t next Fall should approve them, it would! 
gon subsidiaries of the Electric Bond and hasten legislation to compel consolidation | 


Share Company, it was announced that | of railroads. 


a hearing will be held later in June to 
reccive fragmentary testimony of various 
heiding companiés which the Commission 
has been investigating. 


Representative Evans said: 
“Such increase means destruction to 


oe shippers and suicide for the railroads. 


Following this hearing a recess will be | deeper distress. The railroads are in dis- 


taken until Fall, it’ was announced. 


Service of Power Utility 


In Missouri Is Described |? per cent on their investment in 1930, | 


(Continued from Page 7.) 


port of the examination of The North 
American Company 


Q. How many reorganizations have there 
been of the Union of Missouri? A. Four. 

Q. Tell briefly how they were brought 
about. 

A. It has been shown in the report on 
The North American Company that Union 
Electric Light and Power Company was 
organized in 1902 by The North American 
Company as a consolidation of Imperial 
Electric Light, Heat and Power Company 
and Citizens Electric Lighting and Power 
Company, both of St. Louis; that there 
were three reorganizations of the Union 
Company prior to its acquisition by North 
American Edison Company in 1922; that 
Union No. 1 was organized in 1902 as a 
consolidation of Imperial Electric Light, 
Heat and Power Company and Citizens 
Electric Lighting and Power Company; 
that Union No. 2 was organized in 1903 
as a consolidation of Union No. 1 and 
Missouri Edison Electric Company; and 
that Union No. 3 was organized in 1917 
as a consolidation of Union No. 2 and 
Perry County Public Utilities Company. 
the new company acquiring the property of 
The Electric Company of Missouri. 

Union No. 4 was organized by The 
North American Edison Company in 1922 
as a reorganization of Union No. 3. 

Q, What is the reason as given for the 
formation of Union No. 4? 

A. The North American Company gives 
as the reason for the formation of the 
present company that by 1922 practically 
all the authorized proper preferred stock 
of Union Company. No. 3 had been sold 
throughout the territory served by the 


| 


| 


|The railroad security holders must take | 


company, and that the Missouri statutes! 


then required that the affirmative vote of 
every holder of preferred stock be ob- 
tained in order to increase the authorized 
amount of preferred stock, a condition 
which might be impossible to increase the 
amount of capital liability. 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
seript of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of June 20. 





tress of course, but even so their plight 


is not so bad as the farmers and stock 
men. 


“The railroads’ managers say they made 


and are making 2'2 per cent for 1931. 
That of course is a poor return, but in-| 
finitely more than the shippers, the | 


farmers or wool growers are receiving. 
their loss along with the other people. 
They are not a preferred class.” 

The farmer believes railway rates al- 
ready are too high, Carl Williams, mem- 


CENSUS OF DISTRIBUTION 


“the desired | 


will plunge the whole country into) 


amount of taxes for the four months) 
period totaled 7.61 cents for each dollar 
| thus received, the greatest amount for any 
| corresponding period of record. For the 
same period last year, the amount of 
taxes paid by the railroads amounted to 
6.62 cents per‘ dollar of gross revenues, | 
while in 1920 it was 4.77 cents. 

There has been an almost constant in-| 
crease in the tax bill of the railroads, 
which in 1890 paid a total of $31,000,000 | 
in taxes, compared with $368,000,000 in| 
1930, or an increase of 1,087 per cent. | 

The rate of increase for railway taxes 
in the 40 years from 1890 to 1930 was more 
than 11 times as great as the rate of 
growth in population. 

More than one-third of the property, 
activties and traffic of the railways in the 
first four months of 1931 were devoted to 
producing net earnings sufficient to pay 
the tax on railway property as a whole. 





‘Fewer Workers on Strike 
Than Usual, Says Offic 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tuminous industry. While mines in the | 
central part of the State have suffered 
from poor business, also, there is only one 
strike, involving comparatively few men, | 
in the entire area. 


Mr. Doak declined to discuss what ef- 
fect refusal of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to grant the 15 per cent} 
freight rate increase sought by railways 
might have on wage reductions, or whether | 
the Administration might look with favor 
on the petition of the country’s railroads 
because they have endeavored to main- 
tain wage rates and the normal volume 
of. expansion, : 


In accordance with the thought of Presi- 
dent Hoover on the subject when he 
pledged industrial leaders not to reduce 
wages shortly after the stock market 
crash in the Fall of 1929, the railroads | 
|went ahead with their expansion, despite | 
the fact that they are exceptionally de- 
pendent on normal business for their own 
welfare. The Secretary knows of noth- 
ing so responsive to the rise and fall of ! 
business as the railroads, from whose ac- | 
tivities can be had a good idea of busi-| 
ness in general. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
undoubtedly will investigate the request 
| for a higher freight rate entirely on its 
merits and the facts of the situation. 


ial | 


| 


| 
| 


|Wholesale Price Decline 


| Inereases Dollar’s Value 
] 





[Continued from Page 1.] 

| nounced decline is shown for lumber, and 
small declines for brick, cement, and paint | 
materials. The group as a whole decreased | 
2 per cent. 

Chemicals and drugs, including fertilizer | 
materials and mixed fertilizer, moved 
|Cownward in the month. Both furniture 
and furnishings in the group of house- | 
furnishing goods showed price recessions 
in May. 

In the group of miscellaneous commodi- 
| ties, prices of cattle feed fell sharply, while 
paper and pulp declined slightly. Prices 
|of crude rubber strengthened, while au- 
,tomobile tires were unchanged in price. 

Raw materials as a whole averaged 
lower than in April, as did also semi- 


| manufactured articles and finished prod- 
| ucts. 


| In the large group of nonagricultural 
commodities, including all articles other 
| than farm products, and among all com- | 





;modities other than farm products and 
|foods, May prices averaged lower than 
f the month»before. 


(The tabulation of index numbers 
| of wholesale prices will be printed in 
| full text in the issue of June 20.) 

ber of the Federal Farm Board, stated 
orally June 18. He added that this opin- 
ion is not to be taken as an expression of | 
the attitude of the Board on the réquest 
of the railways for an increase of rates 
generally. 

The following information also was 
given orally by Mr. Williams: 

The farmer knows that prices he re-| 
ceives for his products have gone to very 
low levels, while his expenses have not de- 
clined as much. Freight rates, for in- 
stance, have not declined at all on many 
farm products. 

In the case of cotton, rates are the; 
same as in 1929, although cotton prices | 
to the farmer are only about one-third 
of those of 1929. This means that it re- 
| quires three pounds of cotton to pay the 
cost of transportation which one pound 
would have paid in 1929. A similar rela- 
tion exists with respect to other farm | 
products, the average being that it now) 
requires about two pounds of the average | 
commodity to pay the cost which one 
would have paid. 

Higher freight rates on agricultural 
| products would tend to put the United 
| States at a disadvantage in world markets 
for farm products. Canada already has 
some advantage because of lower rates 
which result from a greater proportion of 
its transportation being by water. 

The directors of the National Fruit & 
Vegetable Exchange, Inc., the latest na- 
tional cooperative agency organized with 
the aid of the Board, have appointed a 
;committee to consider the proposed in- 
| crease in freight rates. 











Summary of Preliminary Reports for Each City of 10,000) 


Population and More as An 


Number of stores, retail, A; full-time em 


nounced by Census Bureau | 


ployes not including proprietors, B; net sales 


(1929), C; per cent of total, D; stocks on hand at end of year, E; salaries and wages (including 


part-time employes), F: 


Concord, N. H., 1930 Population, 25,228 











| 


;Commission June 18, 


jand its financial advisors, Kuhn, Loeb & 


}son, and G. Gale Gilbert Jr., as counsel } 
| for the stockholders. 


SHIPPING . 


AVIATION 








Sale of Alt | Excess Earnings 
Of Railway Found 


C. C. Submits Recapture 
Report on Bath & Ham- 


mondsport Line 


| 


Stockholders Protest. Acquisi- I. 


tion Proceedings in Brief 
Filed With I. C. C. 
— | 


Charging that the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad's plan to acquire and operate 
the reerganized Chicago & Alton prop- 
erties is “not in the public interest, when | 
the terms, conditions and circumstances | 
are fully considered,” the Stockholders’ | 
Protective Committee of the Alton, in a! ; 
brief filed with the Interstate Commerce a had earned $9,747.25 in excess of the per- 
termed the entire) The Deutsche Luft Hansa’s regular pas- | centage allowed, of which $4,873.63 was 
acquisition proceedings as “unfair and, senger, mail and freight services in Eu- | held to be recapturable by the Govern- 
unjust” to the stockholders. (Finance | rope showed a decline of 5 per cent in ment. ; X 
Docket Nos. 8657 and 8658). ;number of miles flown — — mail Proposed reports = Bagge mn sgg > g 

i j and freight services on these lines reg-|cess income cases My ¢ 
paid "for the Ahan beapertiee by. oc |istered an increase of 6.9 per cent during public by the Commission in connection 
& O., of $23,000,000, is far too low. Claim-| 1930, as compared to the previous year, | with the properties of the Nevada North- 
ing an equity beyond indebtedness of at| according to company computations from|ern Railway and the Detroit Terminal 
least $50,000,000, they said the B. & O.,| Assistant Trade Commissioner A. ee (Finance Docket Nos. 3856 and 
Anancia 1 | Cook at Berlin. J 

The decrease in regular service mileage In the former case a recapturable sum 
ad ante wane ors et is attributed by the company to curtailed | of $546,276.91 was recommended by Ex- 
actions leading up to the sale of the road | Operations and the turning over of cer-|dminer A. W. Booth, while in the latter 
were termed a “legal fraud ” The brief | tain international lines to foreign com- | case, Examiner C. I. Kephart fecom- 
was signed by James A. Reed. S. O. Levin- | Panies. | mended that $119,299.55 be found due. 


son, Herbert H. Maas, Jonathan C. Gib- pen a ecleaet taeeee re" Coveral Agreements 
On Rates Cancelled 





Germarty Lower. 


cad 
| . $ ; 2 The Interstate Commerce Commission 
‘Regular Service Declines ON | nas made public a tentative recapture 


: ‘ the Bath & Hammondsport Railroad (N. 
cording to Report to Com- ; 

31, 1927. (Finance Docket No. 3628.) 
merce Department | 


The Commission found that the road 





and newspapers, an increase of 7.6 per 
|cent was shown over the previous year. | 
| Mail ton-kilometers increased 9.3 per cent. | 
In the nonscheduled serivces, which in- | 
clude sightseeing and taxi services and| 
; local pleasure trips, the number of kilo- 


Business Situation 


Deutsche Luft Hansa Ac- report dealing with the excess income of | 
Y.) for the period Sept. 1, 1920, to Dec | 


| having more 


| ticeable. 


;meters flown and the number of pas- 
Abroad Is Analyzed | sengers carried increased while there was 


In Weekly Summary 


Conditions in Foreign Coun- 
tries Are Reviewed on 
Basis of Reports From 
Trade Commissioners 


Business and industrial conditions in for- 
eign nations are reviewed in the weekly 
analysis of world trade just issued by the 
Department of Commerce. The conclud- 
ing section of the review, which deals with 
Spain, France, and Czechoslovakia follows 
in full text: 


Spain 

Spain.—With important economic prob- | 
lems awaiting the solution of the new 
Spanish constitution, business is slow and 
marking time. The tendency is to post- 
pone all actions of major importance until 
the convening of the new parliament 
which is to be elected on June 28 and 
assembled on July 15. No well defined 
outlook concerning business is possible as 
political and psychological aspects are 
influence than economic 

features. ! 


Stock market prices, in view of the lack 


| of demand, followed a definitely downward 


trend during May, with selling pressure, 
from Barcelona particularly, very no- 


According to preliminary esti- | 


| mates, government revenues during May 


amounted to 277,000,000 pesetas which is 
2,000,000 pesetas above the revenues for 
May, 1930. Expenditures during May have 
not as yet been announced. Following 


| the peseta decline, the government took 


measures to keep living costs stable and 
to this end prohibited a possible outflow 
of prime necessities such as_ potatoes, 
rice, dried vegetables, livestock and meats. | 


| Later on the prohibition of rice and early | 


potatoes was withdrawn. 


The principal government measures of 
economic nature during the month were 
a provision for the compulsory cultiva- 
tion, at owners’ expense of any land al- 
ready tilled but considered not cultivated 
according to the best agricultural usages; 
provisions for facilitating collective rental | 
contracts; the establishment of proce- 
dure for insurance against unemployment; 
and a reorganization of the superior rail- 
way council which is to prepare and sub- 
mit, for action by Parliament, a funda- 
mental plan regulating relations between 
the railways and the State. 

All remaining major questions are to} 
be referred to the new Parliament when | 
it convenes. Labor unrest continues in 
various parts of Spain. Unsettled condi- 
tions prevail among the fishermen, the 


| port and tramway workers at Barcelona, | 
| the chemical workers at Saragossa, and 

|in the coal mines in the north. e 
| troubles are partly due to disputes with 


These 


|}employes and also partly to the disagree- 


ment between two leading labor organ- 
izations, ‘Union General de Trabajdores 


and “Syndicato General de Trabajo.” 

|General agricultural prospects are fa- 

vorable. | 
France 


France.—French commerce and industry | 
in May continued depressed, but certain | 
factors are somewhat more favorable. A 
further decline in foreign trade, espe- 
cially exports, during April, raised the ad- 
verse trade balance for the first four 
months to 4,429,000,000 francs as against 
3,000.000,000 for the same period of 1930. 
Total tax receipts in April showed a sub- 
stantial increase over March, but were 
less than in April, 1930, although still | 
above current budget estimates. Carload- 
ings and railway receipts are still under 
last year’s levels, but the decline in May 
was less pronounced than the average for 
the year. ; 

In spite of the strike of textile workers, 
unemployment is now decreasing steadily. | 
On May 23, there were 42,800 registered 
unemployed as compared with 45,300 the 
week before and 50,000 on April 25. Coal 
consumption is still declining; production, 
imports and exports are also falling, and 
important stocks are accumulating at the 
mines. Consumption is also being ad- 
versely affected by the textile strike. 

The iron and steel market, in line with | 
the international situation, is upset; de- 
clining prices and increasing stocks fore- 
cast early production cuts. Activity in 
the plants is maintained with difficulty | 
in spite of price sacrifices. The meeting | 
of the steel cartel in Paris on May 21} 


| proposed that the years 1927, 1928. and 


A Cc D E F 
All stores ; 334 1,225 $13,503,639 100.00 $1,978,167 $1,525,896 
Single-store independents 274 887 9.335,943 69.14 1,426,032 1,130,872 | 
Chains (four or more units) 36 229 2,649,979 19.61 322,862 256,855 | 
All other types of organization 24 109 1,517,717 11.25 229,273 138,169 | 
Keene, N. H., 1930 Population, 13,794 | 
All stores . ; ; ? 224 706 $8,881,030 100.00 $1,540,612 $962,052 
Single-store independents . 184 423 5,398,260 60.78 1,035,774 562,477 | 
Chains (four or more units) 16 él 1,221,808 13.76 113,001 93,620 | 
All other types of organization 24 202 2.260,962 25.46 391.837 305,955 
Nashua, N. H., 1930 Population, 31,463 
All stores cevccscvccccecsevececes S@l 31,233 $15,251,362 100.00 $2,287,901 $1,558,825 
Single-store independents . 456 881 11,591,581 76.00 1,801,733 1,170,433 | 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 32 164 1,820,070 11.94 219,312 155,370 | 
All other types of organization ..... 33 187 1,839,711 12.06 266,946 233,022 | 
Rochester, N. H., 1930 Population, 10,209 | 
ee EE and ck cgeX i. Oia hb sakes’ 127 291 $4,068,447 100.00 $679,194 $335,250 | 
Single-store independents ........ 104 194 3,086,222 75.86 505,846 234,887 
Chains (four or more units) ...... 19 89 916,978 22.54 167,858 87,611 | 
All other types of organization ..... 4 8 65,247 1.60 5,490 12,752 | 
Beverly, Mass., 1930 Population, 25,086 | 
FO ECP ET ETO E YS Oe eee 326 890 $10,697,778 100.00 $1,279,585 $1,139,277 
Single-store independents ....... 261 511 6,250,938 58.43 862,166 667,440 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 41 203 2,193,965 20.51 158,818 256,932 | 
All other types of organization ...... 24 176 2,252,875 21.06 258,601 215,205 | 
Braintree, Mass., 1930 Population, 15,712 ] 
OUR GUANO 6664603 ho bees adaad ah. oe 274 $3,653,318 100.00 $359,125 $392,970 
Single-store independents : 107 164 2,260,352 61.87 264.671 240,388 | 
Chains (four or more units) . 31 73 1,048,455 28.70 66,594 92,021 | 
All other types of organization . ae 7 37 344,511 9.43 27,360 60,561 | 
Danvers, Mass., 1930 Population, 12,957 
Be OONOES 5s dhirecyilsis 53 DA 9st Coeheas 123 262 $3.645,.236 100.00 $414,823 $320,344 | 
Single-store independents 105 176 2.709.544 74.33 336,152 238,389 | 
Chains (four or more units) ........ 16 68 685,827 18.81 50,250 61,544 | 
| All other types of organization .... 2 18 249,865 6.86 28,421 20,411 | 
Dedham, Mass., 1930 Population, 15,136 
All stores : ‘ , 118 242 $3,686,682 100.00 $320,066 $347,709 
Single-store independents 92 171 2,491,353 67.58 245,890 255.182 
Chains (four or more units) ......,. 23 65 1,110,195 30.11 50.876 84,112 
All other types of organization 3 6 85,134 2.31 23,300 8,415 


| 1929 be taken as a basic period for fixing 


exports quotas, but no definite decision 
was reached. 

There was a noticeable seasonal im- 
provement in sales of both French and 
American automobiles. Building construc- 
tion in May showed a slight gain over 
April, but the improvement was less than 
seasonal expectations and under the same 
period of 1930. Construction in Paris is 
being maintained by the municipal build- 
ing program. The lumber market reports | 
continued arrivals of American hard- 
wood, in view of prevailing low prices, 
but the situation of colonial woods is un- 
settled with sharply declining prices; soft 
wood business is negligible. The situation 





of agriculture has been generally im- 
proved by favorable weather. 
Czechoslovakia 

Czechoslovakia.— Belated Spring im- 

provement in Czechoslovak business was 


evidenced in increased foreign trade and 
a considerable decline in unemployment. 
The latter, however, remained within the 
limits of seasonal variations, leaving the 
employment index almost unchanged. Due 
chiefly to Spring farm work and increased | 
construction activity, the number of ap-| 
plicants for work on May 1 was 289,000 


[Continued on Page 9, Column 1.) ' 


| Saskatchewan 


a decrease in the amount of baggage and 
freight carried. During the Winter of 
1928-29 the company operated — speci 
mail services during the period when the 
Baltic Sea was frozen over; 126,502 
pounds of mail were transported to and 
from Scandinavian ports. 

In the non-European serivces main- 
tained by the company 435,292 kilometers 


al Federal 


(270.490 miles) were flown on the Vienna- | 


Istanbul route which was inaugurated on 
a regular basis in 1930. In the Fall of 
1930, 2,125 miles were covered in an ex- 
perimental service between Istanbul and 
Baghdad. 


The transatlantic services of the Luft | steamship Line: Cancellation of an agree- 


Hansa between Germany and North 
America include special catapult serivces 
from express steamers with special mail 
connections to and from these steamers. 
In 1930, an increase of 75 per cent was 


; Shown over the previous year in the num-| 


ber of kilometers flown in this service. | 


An experimental line to Las Palmas, 
Canary Islands, was operated in 1929 and 
1934, connecting at Las Palmas with 
steamers to and from South America. 
There was an increase of 103 per cent in 


| this service.—Issued by the Department of 


Commerce. 
Bids Are Received 
On Planes for Navy 


Offers Ales Mode for Order of 


Aeronautic Engines 


Cost of new patrol planes has fallen 
$11.000 to $21,000 below the average unit 
cost which was estimated several months 
ago by the Bureau of Aeronautics, ac- 
cording to information just made avail- 
able at the Department of the Navy after 
bids for 23 such craft has been opened. 

The average price which the Bureau 
of Aeronautics had expected to pay for 
its patrol planes during the current fiscal 
year was $89,400, while the maximum bid 
received was that of Consolidated Air- 
craft Co., Buffalo, N. Y., for $1,792,337.50 
for 23 planes. Glenn L. Martin Corpo- 
tion, Baltimore, submitted the lowest bid, 
that of $1,354,186.94 for the 23-plane lot. 

Wright Aeronautical Corporation, Pat- 
terson, N. J., was low bidder on an order 
for 69 airplane engines with its offer of 
$523,506.85. The full text of the announce- 
ment follows: 

The following bids were received for 23 
patrol planes: 

Consolidated Aircraft Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
$1,792,337.50; Douglas Aircraft Co., Santa 
Monica, Calif., $1,437,700; Great Lakes Air- 
craft Co., Cleveland, Ohio, $1,882,064 and 
$1,970,404.70; Keystone Aircraft Corp., 
Bristol, Pa., $1,673,231.50; Glenn L. Martin, 
Baltimore, Md., $2,049,888.93 and $1,354,- 
186.94. 

The following bids were received for 69 
airplane engines for delivery at the Naval 
Aircraft Factory, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y., $492,- 
550; Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., $538,179.98; Wright Aeronauti- 
cal Corporation, Paterson, N. J., $523,- 
506.85 and $575,256.85. 


Power Estimate 


A survey recently made by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior of Saskatchewan, 
Canada, estimates the energy available 
from the rivers of that province to be 1,- 
032,531 horsepower. (Department of Com- 
merce.) 


Decisions in Railway Rate Cases 


By Shipping Board 


Agency Approves 
Termination of Compacts 
Among Various Shipping 
Operators 


Cancellation of several rate agreements 
among shipping operators has just been 
announced by the Shipping Board. The 
announcement follows in full text: 


Gulf Pacific-Redwood Line with Dollar | 


ment previously approved by it between 
Redwood Line, Inc., and Dollar Steam- 
ship Line, providing for the through move- 
ment of shipments from Gulf ports to 
the Orient via San Francisco. 

Gulf Pacific-Redwood Line with Dollar 
Steamship Line: Cancellation of through 


billing arrangement between Gulf Pacific | 


Line and Dollar Steamship Line, covering 
shipments from Gulf ports to the Orient, 
with transhipment at San Francisco. 
Another Agreement Made 
Approval of these two agreements was 
requested because of Gulf Pacific-Red- 


| wood Line, as successor of Redwood Line, 


Inc., and Gulf Pacific Line, will under an- 
other agreement on file with the Board 
(1576), perform the services previously 
rendered by those lines. 

General Steamship Corporation, Ltd. 
with Arrow Line: Cancellation of a 
through billing arrangement covering 
movement of shipments from United 
States Atlanic Coast ports to New Zealand 
and Australia, with transhipment at San 
Francisco. This agreement was approved 
by the Board March 9, 1930. Approval 
of termination of this agreement is re- 
quested because of changes in the Pacific 
Coast to Australia proportions of the 
through rates which have rendered the 
present agreement inapplicable. 

Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, 
Inc. with Kerr Steamship Company, Inc.: 
CanceHation of agreement in respect to 
through movement of shipments from 
United States Gulf ports to Oriental ports 
served by Kerr Steamship Company, with 
transhipment at San” Francisco. This 
agreement was approved by the Board 
Nov. 13, 1929. 

Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, 
Inc. with Java-Pacific Line: Cancellation 
of through billing arrangement, approved 
by the Board Sept. 3, 1930, covering ship- 
ments from Gulf ports served by Lucken- 
bach Gulf to Dutch East Indies ports 
served by Java-Pacific Line, with tranship- 
ment at Los Angeles harbor or San Fran- 
cisco. 

Luckenbach Gulf Steamship Company, 
Inc. with Java-Pacific Line: Cancellation 
of arrangement for through movement of 
shipments from ports in the Orient served 
by Java-Pacific Line to Gulf ports served 
by Luckenbach Gulf, with transhipment 
at Los Angeles harbor or San Francisco, 
which was approved by the Board July 
16, 1930. 


Ecuador Hat Trade Thrives 


The only industry said to be enjoying 
any degree of prosperity in Ecuador at this 
time is the manufacture of hats. Of the 
$314,841 worth of Cuenca and Azoguez hats 
exported in the 1931 first quarter, $270,488 
worth went to the United States, $20.770 
to Cuba, $9,860 to the United Kingdom, 
and $4,949 to Italy. (Department of Com- 
merce.) 


And Complaints Filed Are Announced 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | sonable 
;}on June 18 made public decisions in rate 


cases, which are summarized as follows: 


No. 23551 and related cases.—Standard Oil 
Compeny (Kentucky) v. Georgia & Florida 
Railroad: Rates on petroleum, gasoline, re- 
fined oil, and fuel oll, in tank-car loads, from 
Jacksonville, Fla., to Nashville, Ga., found not 


unreasonable in the past. Complaint dis- 
missed. 
No. 23154.—Thatcher Manufacturing Com- 


\ 


pany Atlantic Coast Line Railroad: Car- 
load rate charged on glass milk bottles from 


Elmira, N. Y., to Orlando, Fla.. found un- 
reasonable. Present rate found not unreason- 
able. Reparation awarded. 


No. 22967.—Arvonia-Buckingham Slate Com- 
pany v. Aberdeen & Rockfish Railroad: Rates 
on roofing slate, in carloads. from Arvonia, 
Va., to destinations in southern territory, 
found not unreasonable or otherwise unlaw- 
ful. Complaint dismissed, 

No. 23853.—Crown Mills 


v. Spokane, Port- 
land & Seattle Railway. 


Demurrage charges 


| collected for detention of numerous cars of 


grain at Portland, Oreg., found inapplicable 
| to the extent indicated herein Reconsign- 
ment charge collected on some shipments 
found applicable. as indicated. Reparation 
awarded. 
Rate Complaints 
Complaints against railway rates filed 


with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion have just been announced by the 
Commission as follows: 

No. 24402, Sub. 
of Fargo, N. Dak., et al., v. The Akron, Can- 
ton and Youngstown Railway et al. Against 
the rates on sweet clover seed, carloads, from 


points in North Dakota and South Dakota, | 


to destinations in North and South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Wisconsin, Upper Peninsula 


of Michigan, Nebraska, Missouri, Kansas, IIli- | 


nois and other 
southern 


destinations 
classification 


in 
territories 


official and 
as unjust 


jand unreasonable in violation of section 1, 


unduly prejudicial as to cleaning, processing 


|and storage in transit by reason of failure to 


accord to Fargo and 
points of origin just 
prejudicial rates, rules, 
processing, sorting, storing and stopping-in 
transit privileges on carload shipments of 
seeds, also including flaxseed. Ask for cease 
and desist order, the establishment of joint, 
through rates and transit arrangements which 


other North Dakota 
reasonable and non- 
regulations cleaning, 


the Commission may deem reasonable, just 
and nonprejudicial, and reparation. 
No, 24507.—Jackson Fertilizer Co., Jackson, 


Miss.. v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad et al 
Against rate of $5.18 per ton on crude, pebble. 
phosphate rock, from producing points in 


Florida, to Jackson, Miss., as unjust, unrea- 


1.—Chamber of Commerce | 


and unlawful, 
competitors at gulf ports, 
Orleans. Ask for establishment of rate not 
to exceed $4.73, and reparation. 

No. 24508.—New England Fuel & Transpor- 
tation Co, et al., Boston, Mass., v. The Ala- 
bama Great Southern Railroad et al. Against 
the publication and establishment of rate 
of $2.80 per net ton on coke, 
ham district to Charleston for transshipment 
by water to North Atlantic and New England 
States and of $1.80 from same district to 
Pensacola and Mobile as “paying the de- 
fendant railroads little or nothing above op- 
erating costs and in effect subsidizing efforts 
of producers of coke in the Birmingham and 
Chattanooga districts to ‘dump’ coke in New 
England and eastern markets at ruinously 
low prices in competition with complainants” 
;as unlawful, unduly and unreasonably pref- 
erential and advantageous of producers of 
coke in those districts and unduly and un- 
reasonably prejudicial and disadvantageous 
t® manufacturers at Boston, Providence and 

ew Haven. Ask for cease and desist order 


and preferential of 
Mobile and New 


the establishment of just, reasonable and 
lawful rates 
No. 24509.—Port Gibson Oil Works, Inc 


Port Gibson, Miss.. v. 
Railway et al. Against rates on carload ship- 
ments of cottonseed from points in Louisiana 
and Arkansas to Port Gibson. Miss., as un- 
just and unreasonable to the extent they ex- 
ceed scale of rates for like distances appli- 
cable between points in Arkansas and Loui- 
siana., with due allowance for river crossing 
and refiecting the haul in the lower rated 
territory east of Mississippi. Ask for cease 
and desist order, the establishment of a scale 
of rates suggested by complainant or such 
other rates as Commission may deem reason- 
able and just and reparation 

No. 24510.—Gwin White & Prince, Inc., 
attle. Wash., v. The New York, New Haven 
& Hartford Railroad et al. Illegal rate and 
charge for switching a carload shipment of 
apples from Brewster, Wash., to Minneapolis 
Minn., diverted at Chicago to Boston. Ask 
for reparation. 

No. 24510, Sub. No. 1.—Gwin White & 
Prince, Inc., Seattle, Wash., v. The New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad. Illegal 
switching charges on carload shipments of 
apples from Chelam, Wash.. diverted at Kan- 


Se- 


sas City Ask for reparation 
No. 24511.—Shell Oil Company, San Fran- 
cisco, v. The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Railway et al. Against alleged unjust, un- 
reasonable, unduly prejudicial and disadvan- 
tageous rates on lubricating oils, carloads, 


from points in Tllinois, New York, New Jer- 
sey, Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
to destinations in California, Oregon, Utah 
and Washington Ask for cease and desist 
order, the establishment of reasonable and 
| just rates, and reparation of $50,000. 


from Burling- | 


Louisiana & Arkansas | 


———_—__—<= 


Revenue Freight 
Loadings Show 
Gain for -Week 


Still Below Total Recorded 
In Corresponding Period 
Of Last Year, Aecording 
To Report to I. C. C. 





Loadings of. revenue freight during the 
week of June 6 increased by almost 50,- 
000 cars compared with the preceding 
week, but were still more than 174,000 
cars below the loadings recorded for the 
corresponding week of last year, according 
|to a statement just transmitted to the 
| Interstate Commerce Commission by the 
| American Railway Association. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended on June 6 totaled 760,890 cars. This 
was an increase of 49,956 cars over the 
preceding week when there was a reduction 
due to the observance of Declaration Day. 
Compared with the same week last year, 
the total for the week of June 6 was a 
reduction of 174,692 cars, while it also 
was a reduction of 294,878 under the same 
week two years ago. 


Miscellaneous Loading 


Miscellaneous freight loading for the 
week of June 6 totaled 306,824, an increase 
of 25,191 cars above the preceding week 
this year, but 62,492 cars below the corre- 
spondings week in 1930 and 113.458 cars 
below the same week in 1929. 

Grain and grain products loading for 
the week totaled 34,397 cars, a decrease 
of 425 cars below the preceding week 
this year and 4,160 cars under the same 
week last year. It also was 4,577 cars 
below the corresponding week two years 
age. In the western districts alone, grain 
and grain products loading for the week 
ended June 6 amounted to 23,309 cars, 
a decrease of 2,171 cars compared with 
| the same week last year. ‘ 

Forest, products loading totaled 33,231 
cars, an increase of 1,899 cars above the 
| preceding week this year but 17,744 cars 
under the same week in 1930. It also was 
|& reduction of 36,762 cars below the cor- 
responding week two years ago. 

Ore loading amounted to 30,746 cars, 
an increase of 4,862 cars above the week 
before, but 32,704. cars below the cor- 
responding week last year and 48,708 cars 
| under the same week in 1929. 

Loading of merchandise less than car- 
jload lot freight totaled 223,967 cars, an 
|increase of 26,725 cars above the pre- 
| ceding week this year but 19,786 cars be- 
|low the same week last year and 36,393 
cars under the same week two years ago. 
| Coal Loading’s Drop 

| Coal loading amounted to 107,698 cars, 

8,173 cars below the preceding week and 
| 28,189 cars below the corresponding week 
|last year. It also was 42,160 cars under 
the same week in 1929. 

Coke loading amounted to 5,959 cars, a 
decrease of 258 cars below the preceding 
week this year and 3.786 cars under the 
same week last year. Compared with the 
same week two years ago, it also was a 
reduction of 6,431 cars. 

Livestock loading amounted to 18,068 
cars, an increase of 135 cars above the 
preceding week this year but 5,831 cars 
below the same week last year and 6,389 
cars below the same week two years ago. 
In the western districts alone, livestock 
loading for the week ended June 6 
amounted to 13,805 cars, a decrease of 
4,360 cars compared with the same week 
last year. 

All districts reported reductions in the 
total loading of all commodities, compared 
not only with the same week in 1930 but 
also with the same week in 1929. 

Loading of revenue freight in 1931 com- 
pared with the two previous years follows: 

Five weeks in January, A; four weeks in 
February. B; four weeks in March, C; four 


weeks in April, D; five weeks in May, E; week 
of June 6, F: 





1931 1930 1929 

iD céeos cannes en 3.490.542 4,246,552 4,518,609 
DD oe enedseues 2,835,680 3.506.899 3.797.183 
. ésarenase ess 2.939.817 3.515.733 3.837.736 
P. Seshendee aces 2,985,719 3,618,960 3,989,142 
Be vccceccsonses 3.736.477 4.593.449 5,182,402 
F 760.890 935.582 1.055.768 

MOOR. is8 cas 16,749,125 20,417,175 22,380,840 


Report Is Sent to Senate 
On Power Utility Inquiry 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


mission of electric energy were finished 
{on three operating compani¢s. The field 
accounting examination was continued on 
six holding company groups and on three 
cperating companies. Accounting work 
was begun on one operating company. 
Prepayation of reports on the manage- 
ment, servicing and corporate _inter- 
relations of several holding companies, 
service organizations and operating com- 
panies were continued, and reports, on 
the transmission of electric energy: across 
State lines are being written for two 
large holding company groups. 

The next public hearings which began 
June 16, 1931, relate to Pacific Power and 
Light Company, Northwestern Electric 
Company, Inland Power & Light Com- 
pany, Idaho Power Company and the 
Minnesota Operations of the Phoenix 
Utility Company. They are owned by 
American Power & Light Company and 
Electric Power & Light Corporation, a 
holding company in the Electric Bond & 
Share Company group, and are supervised 
by the last named company. 

Transmitted herewith is the testimony 
taken at the hearings held form May 19 
‘to June 4, 1931, inclusive, as above stated 
(pp. 14,227 to 15,435 inclusive), together 
with the exhibits introduced, i. e., Nos. 
4867 to 4905 inclusive except No. 4903 
not offered and Nos. 4867, 4872 and 4905 
incorporated in printing in parts 31 and 
32 (q. Vv.) 





NOW intensive 
Utility Growth 


EVENTY per cent of all 
homes in this country are 
now wired for electricity. As 
many of the remaining homes 
are out of reach of power lines, 
future growth willresult large- 
ly from intensive, rather than 
extensive growth. 


Intensive Associated Gas 
and Electric System growth 
resulted in 10.3% increase in 
domestic use of electricity last 
year. 


For information about As- 
sociated securities, telephone 
Bowling Green 9-3957 or write 
for Circular F78. 


(ieneral Utility Securities 


Incorporated 


61 Broadway, New York 
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FEDERAL BANKING 








Receipts to Equal | 
Total Estimates | 
On Income Tax 


Collections for the Current | 
Month Are About as Ex-| 


pected, According to Re-| 
ports to the Treasury | 


Total income tax collections for the 
current months, now being féceived by the 
Treasury from all portions of the counvry, | 
probably will-equal the estimate of $290,- 
000,000 on the basis of reports thus far 
received, it was declared orally at the 
Department of the Treasury Juhe 18. 

It was said that telegraph reports on 
collections for June 17 which have not 
yet been made public, indicates that re- 
ceipts were about as expected. For the 
month to June 16, it was shown in the} 
daily Treasury statement of that date, | 
made public June 18, that income tax 
collections totaled $75,897,100, as compared 
with $186,173,000 for the same period of 
last year. The collections on June 16 
aggregated $29,368,100. 

’ Treasury Deficit 

The Treasury deficit, as shown on the 
June 16 statement, aggregated $1,017,241,- 
877. Total expenditures for the fiscal year | 
up to that date aggregated $4,063,507,008, 
as against réceipts of $3,046,265,131. 

Simultaneously the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, Department of the Treasury, 
disclosed that total internal revenue col- 
léctions for the first 11 months of the 
fiscal year which ends June 30 amounted 
to $2,082.365,900, a decrease of $377,164,100 
compared with the corresponding period 
of last year. 

The Bureau’s monthly analysis of re- 
ceipts showed that corporation tax pay- 
ments for the 11 months aggregated $852,- 
484,800, declining by $135,340,900 as com- 
pared with thr same period of the 1930 
fiscal year. Individual income taxes to- 
taled $713,354,300, declining by $185,988,334. 
The total collections were $1,565,839,247, 
a decrease of $321,329,292. 

Miscellaneous internal revenue collec- 
tions aggregated $516,526,700 for the 11 
months, decreasing by $55,834,879. Of 
these, tobacco taxes totaled $402,467,600, 
declining by $5,162,800 for the 11 months. 
Cigarette collections made up $324,388,700 
of the total, and declined by $175,200. For 
May the cigarette taxes totaled $31,343,- 


500, increasing by $440,590 as compared | 


with the same month a year ago. 

Gollections on chewing and smoking 
tobacco for the 11-month period totaled 
$53,380,600, and were $1,891,000 below the 
receipts for the same period of last year. 
Cigars netted a tax return of $16,455,800 
for the 11 months, declining by $2,971.600. 
Tax collections on snuff totaled $6,590,170 
for the first 11 months of the fiscal year, 
declining by $203,900. 

Excise Tax Receipts 

Receipts from documentary stamp and 
excise taxes of the various classes totaled 
$57,357,200 for the 11 months, a decrease 
of $30,342,400. Capital stock sales or 
transfers tax totaled $23,842,600, a decline 
of $19,284,800. The tax on bonds of in- 
detebdness and capital stock issues was 
$13,936,300, a decrease of $6,764,500. 
‘Amusement admission taxes aggregated 
$2,541,200, a decline of $1,386,700, while 
those derived from dues on clubs totaled 
$10.387,400, a decrease of $929,111. 

Estate tax collections during the 11 
months aggregated $44,146,200 a decrease 
of $15,100,100. Distilled spirits collections 
272,300. Taxes collected under the pro- 
hibition laws totaled $564,863, a decrease 
of $453,122. 

Cigarette production in May, as shown 
by tax payments, totaled 
, cigarettes, an increase of 147,000,000 over 
the same month of last year. Production 
of cigars totaled 467,299,600, a decrease of 
56,000,000. Manufactured tobacco totaled 
27,381,800 pounds, a decline of 2,000,000 
pounds. Snuff production totaled 3,397,- 
800 pounds, declining by approximately 
17,000 pounds. Playing card production 
totaled 3,062,900 packs, an increase of 
761,000 packs. 


Trade Situation Abroad 
Shown in Weekly Survey 





amounted to $9,486,000, a decrease of $1,- | 


10,447,680,000 | 





Financial Condition of 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS | 


As of June 17. 


The daily average volume of Federal 
reserve bank credit outstanding during 
the week ending June 17, as reported by 
the Federal reserve banks and made pub- 
lic Jiine 18 by the Federal Reserve Board, 
was $941,000,000, an increase of $7,000,000 
compared with the preceding week and a 
decrease of $65,000,000 compared with the 
corresponding Week in 1930. 

On June 17 total reserve bank credit 
amounted to $907,000,000, a decrease of 
$22,000,000 for the week. This decrease 
corresponds with an increase of $90,000,- 
000 in ménetary gold stoék offset in part 
by a decrease of $35,000,000 in Treasury 
cufrency, adjusted, and increasés of $33,- 
000,000 in mon 


| Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 


Simplified Practices 


Made Public June 18 
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000,000 in member bank reserve balances. 
Holdings of discounted bills declined $7,- 
000,000 at the Federal Reserve Bank of 
San Francisco and increased $4,000,000 at 
New York, $3,000,000 at Cleveland and 
$2,000,000 at Boston, all Federal reserve 
banks combined showing a small increase 
for the week. The system’s holdings of 
bills bought in open market detlined $20,- 
000,000 and of Treasury certificates and 
bills $40,000,000 While holdings of United 
States bonds increased $40,000,000. 
Resources and liabilities of the 12 Fed- 
eral reserve banks combitted on Jtine 17 
and June 10, 1931, and June 18, 1930, were 
as follows, the figures being in thousands 











ey in circulation, and $3,- Of dollars:, 
— a - —_ — —-—— -—— + 
RESOURCES 6-17-31 6-10-31 6-18-30 
Gold with Federal reserve agents ........... ew gives 1,908,344 1,883,674 1,599,114 
Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury 32,666 33,114 37,001 
| Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes ...... 1,941,010 1,916,788 1,636,115 
| Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve, Board ...... 468,969 492.620 609,250 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks ...........eeeeees 947,310 867,395 821,837 
Total gold reserves 3,355,289 3,277,003 —-3,067,202 
Reserves other than gold .... 170,985 167,599 166,709 
PS DOMME GON: 5 5.6:54:8:05:5:050:0.6:006 000 955606006000 308050005 3,526,274 3,444,602 3,233,911 
SE NOMEN, i b.50.5n 3.55 3940.000 86 abDdEKEL che dedeeeeET OS 71,114 74,673 64,338 
Bills discounted: 
Secured by United States Government obligations ...... 76,323 77,098 66,925 
WEE CUM, CIBOTUGOE. i iicsccsccqetesadensbsede 109,065 107,657 139,869 
Total bills discsusited 0.6.5.6 ii.csssacssesecesessesas 185,388 184.755 --—«2206,794 
Mille: BEuENt 1 GOON WASHER 5c c sects decd ecsscicees 106,814 127,217 132,776 
United States Government securities: 
MONS 000 ch 555084 bUELe 4 117,209 77,118 57,141 
Tréfsury notes t 52,233 52,227 251.416 
Certificates and bills 429,562 469,679. 289,091 
Total United States Government securities ........... ~ 599,004 a 99,0 ~ 597,64 
EE PONENOOME. KEW SANS hen $50 64.505 0-1085) 0608 0000500683 KEO5% 9,248 7 ses? 5330 
Total bills and sectirities 00.001... e eee eeas 900,45 912 ~ 942.56 
Due from foreign banks .,........ _ = ae 
Federal reserve notes of other banks ..... 15,309 19.666 
Uncollected items .......... ....:... 468.173 718184 
Bank premises GH Riern SENG 05454.6 5406008 6s EES ObEEETEEETE 58 618 59.552 
All other resources 21,045 10.999 
Total resources ......... SL UG4a Gs Lv de cle bbeedévenedad 4.995.801 5,049,928 | 
LIABILITIES 
Federal reserve notes in actual circulation ...........s55. 1,668,313 1,641,949 1,419,266 
Deposits: 
ember bank-reserve account .... 2,401,114 2,397,856 2,408,364 
IS 555.5" kos pegrsaeecewed 43,573 14,313 28,412 
MEO WRT ic 5.0 0.h00.b85053% 0% 5.676 6,693 7172 
PEGE SUMPOMNU 5.5 0.55.55 5.035.b00:554.00505000050058600T.053 508 22,136 21,149 20,682 
SU CONG ia ig 55805506 sS sec besa sie esd bbEEEEE DOCS 2,472,499 2,440,011 2,464,630 
Deferred availability items 564,842 453,037 700,030 
SO CONEEE MED. -5.3550522 68 5.00%643604.005 6h0b5400600b8RC 20a0 84 168,325 168,370 169,692 
| BUPMIUM oe nee ciao es esi neds 274,636 274,636 276.936 
ALL GUHGE NWaDUMES iccivecesssevcdssbassrcesedeedeedstbass 17,256 17,798 19,374 
Total liabilities iuakat si sziscahmatassiccssksaicag SAUCE.  “aiegeeet. . “CRGaaen 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit ahd Federal reserve note 
BEMMISSEOLOe CORN aoc 5.505 3:b0t bares da hiaed sgadbGad is 85.2% 84.4% 83.3% 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreigr 
BOSPEMGents 2... si sessciee reser eT ee ii Crk eee 378,717 370,185 467 643 | 
Condition of weekly reporting member banks in the central reserve cities of New | 
York and Chitago, on June 17 and June 10, 1931, and June 18, 1930, was as follows, 
| the figures being in millions of dollars: 
NEW YORK 6-17-31 6-10-31 6-18-30 
Loans and investments—total .........cicssceeeees deveeeees 7,594 7,756 8,131 
PE os nein dbcac cis acdipendcdcdongs@esaensessedeadans 5,006 5 060 6,130 
re securities 2 797 9 876 3,726 
EN a rccso clesessdacoxbosicexcnethee 2/209 ; 
Investments—total 3388 5 098 3001 
United States Government securities ...........ceeeeeees raat ae : 07: 
i he 6 sion kaae bo bse nine sabe Reant Seca’ 1 iS met 
Reserve with Federal resepye bank ...........ceeeeeeeeeees 847 805 784 
COS 1 VOU ciiccctssccddiiceds 42 45 47 
Net demand deposits 5.495 5.729 5,60. 
Time deposits ..... abe 1,175 1,217 1,457 
Government depusits . 108 2 7 
Due from banks 107 122 118 
Due to banks .... ity ie shhan 655 e8 1,079 1,203 1,010 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank .. ; ere 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
For own account ; , RECT UTE TT eye rire 1,070 1,135 1,850 
For account of out-of-town banks ...... asd aab00080845% 177 177 906 
Pot AccOUNt Of OUNEFS 61...) .. cscs cicvoccnss Td eb08bEba8 172 178 1,031 
Total 1419 ~=S«, 4990 3,787 
NIE one oa cos caine eee eae eee ieee cae, | SR 4 498 7 
occ bediobsesccdBee sce dB0b eb 660008560 060.6060666608 1,060 1,128 3,175 
MD: ein os BETS Vek Lb oni dde dab bcd Be dlbMeccdbheedeelicnees 359 362 612 
CHICAGO ’ 
Loans and investmentS—total ........ccccecscseesceceeeees 1,909 1,911 1,959 
FUMED ay v0.6 doc 50cpnnnedeends4a0asseadocds de sbocesseese 1,303 1,301 1,558 
On securities 743 736 918 
MU OCDE oo insets cticsies 560 565 640 
Investments—total ........ee0eee- 606 610 401 
United States Government seécurities .............. 351 353 167 
UE - GRCUTIRIRD vp oibi cc ccd Kenge b00b0ccacdbdcoccetsts 255 257 234 
Reserve with Fedetal reserve bank .......seceseesees 172 189 179 
EE oR ke a aay ames a Bek ee eee eee 28 33 13 
BOG GOAN GOPOSIES co.cc cesses icc isecccsdevercovdsee 1,156 1 175 1,281 
I Coat fe cuapuacessntnasseaien nosis bekh 577 635 547 
GOVEPDMENE GONOSIES 22... i ccessccsesessescbBindectes 26 J 9 
Due from banks 117 150 118 
TD. WP WAM ib pa korcdddsrcrtaceasigtd tbiscreedseses 337 332 


Banks With State Funds 
Must Buy Warrants at Par 
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g Slightly greater than during the same pe- 


Said to Net Savings 
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as compared with 339,000 on April 1 
Slightly increased operation has been 
noted in building materials, low and me- 
dium priced automobiles, china and paper 
industries. 

Operation in cotton spinning mills has 
not improved and, despite reduced prices. 
imports of raw cotton again decreased 
owing to the unusually low requiremeMs 
of cotton weaving mills. Larger shipments 
of raw wool were attributed to increased 
foreign orders for combed yarn. Demand 
for silk and rayon was better. Average 
Gaily output of steel increased somewhat 
while that of pig iron remained un- 
changed. However, the domestic iron and 
steel market continued slack as a result 
of curtailed operation in iron-consuming 
industries. Carloadings showed a small 
gain of 3,000 cars over previous month 
totaling 423,000 for April. 

Tanneries are reducing operations, ex- 
cept those supplying the Bata shoe fac- 
tories whos? plants continue working satis- 
factorily, while business in other leather 
goods factories is slacks April foreign 
trade figures showed a 22 per cent in- 
crease in imports of raw materials and a 
7 per cent increase in exports of manu- 
factures as cOMpared with March. 

A bill authorizing the Czechoslovak Gov- 
ernment to issue a 5% per cent external 
loan of $50,000,000 for the purpose of re- 
deeming the 8 per cent external gold loan 
of 1922 has been submitted to Parliament 
and approved by the Chamber of Deputies 
and the Senate. The preliminary agree- 
ment was signed with the Banque de 
l'Union Parisienne and the Lazard Freres, 
Paris, but the loan will not be issued until 
after the flotation of the Yugoslav loan 
in Paris. The Government's plari to con- 
tract another foreign loan of $20,000,000 
with an American group to settle the 
State’s debt to the Czechoslovak National 
Bank has been abandoned. 

To protect the next crop, the Czecho- 
slovak Government is again considering a 
State monopoly regulating grain and flour 
imports. Despite the strong opposition by 
the trade and flour mills, parliamentary ap- 
proval of this bill seems probable. The 
law increasing th, gasoline tax from 13 to 
75 crowns per 100 kilograms became ef- 
fective on May 29 which resulted in an 
increase in the retail price of gasoline to 
2.50 crowns per liter. 


Costa Rica 

Costa Rica.—The general trade reports 
@& very slight increase in sales of low-| 
priced textiles and ready-to-wear apparel, | 
but high-priced goods and luxuries have | 
not moved at all during May. This in- 
crease in sales is stated to be due to the 
extra money made available by reason of 
the liquidation of coffee purchases from 
local growers. Local banks state that 
probably due to the decreased imports 
collections are inactive, but that new com- 
mitments are being taken care of satis- 
factorily and sonte old accounts are being 
slowly paid. 

Duties collected on imports during April 





Department of Commerce 
Points to Economies 


{Continued jrom Page 1.) 
senting parties at interest had studied 
the conditions existing at this time. The 
committee recognised that there was a 


further need for education among the, 
banks and larger users of bank checks, but 
it nevertheless was gratified at the success, 
thus far shown of cooperation being given 
the plan. 

Economies Possible 


Just as the Federal Government by 


| standardizing the size of paper currency 
{has made large savings possible, so the 
committee believed that bankers and users | 
oi: checks would realize that important 
economies may be effected by standardiza- 
tion of the instruments they use. Since 
Frank W. Simmonds, deputy manager of 
the American Bankers Association and act- 
ing chairman of tl committee that had 
the conference with the Department in 
charge, declared that 95 per cent of the 
country’s business is handled by bank| 
checks or instruments of that kind, the 
importance of standardizing those instru- 
ments becomes obvious and the savings 
apparent. 


Associated with Mr. Simmonds in the 
committee which considered the negotiable 
instrument question. were E. R. Woodson, 
secretary of the Railway Accounting Offi- 
cers’ Association; John C. Gall, of the 
National Association of Manufacturers; E. 
E. Mountjoy, f the American Bankers’ 
Association, and A. B. Galt, H. R. Colwell 
and G. A. Cooper, of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards of the Department of Commerce. 

The committee learned from the infor- 
mation its members and the Department 
had compiled that there had been espe- 
cially gratifying progress made in gain- 


riod of 1930. Duties collected on exports 
during April, 1931, totaled 124,344 colones. 

Exchange remains pegged at the rate of 
4 colones to the dollar, where it has been | 
/since 1924. The office of the Secretary of | 
| Treasury states that subscriptions to the | 
| gold bonds of the public debt have reached | 
about 50 per cent of the total issue of 2,500 | 
bonds, face value $500 each. Of the sub- 
scriptions 25 per cent have been paid for 
and delivered. 


El Salvador 


El Salvador.—The unfavorable business | 
situation in El Salvador has become worse. ! 
Wholesale and retail sales continue dull, 
and credits remain highly restricted. Bank 
collections are reported slow. Present 
f. o. b. coffee prices per quintal are: Cur- 
rent unwashed $9.25 and superior ®un- | 
washed $11.25. There are practically no 
stocks of washed coffee. Unwashed coffee 
still unsold approximates 55,000 bags. Ex- 
ports of coffee from the beginning of. the 

season to date total about 720,000 bags. 
Pamounted to 1,101,343 colones, which is} It is estimated that the coming (1931-32) 
‘crop will be from 20 to 25 per cent lower. | 





OKLAHOMA City, OKLA., June 18. 


Banks which in the future pay less 
than par for warrants of the State, 
county and school districts will be de- 
nied the benefits of deposits of State 
funds, Governor William H. Murray has 
just announced. 

The State School) Land Commission 
adopted by a unanimous vote a resolu- 
tion introduced by the Governor as chair- 
man providing “that no school money be 
deposited, loaned or otherwise used to 
accommodate any bank that buys State, 
county or school district warrants at less 
than par value.” 


The Governor stated he would issue 
an executive order directing State agencies 
to adhere to the same policy. 


ing the cooperation of smaller financial 
institutions in the use of checks, drafts 
and other negotiable instruments of the 
same dimensions. These institutions were 
recorded as having, satisfied themselves 
that even in small businesses the effect of 
the standard form: had reduced their 
printing expenses, their accounting costs 
and had enabled easier handling of af- 
fairs from a mechanical standpoint. 

The negotiable instrument phase of the 
division’s efforts serves to illustrate to 
what extent the standardization may be 
carried without disturbing styles, decora- 
tive efforts, dulling consumer taste for 
variety by monotonous similarity or use 
of modern practices to induce sales. 

There is no necessity for lack of uni- 
formity of size in paving bricks or in lum- 
ber or other commodities where practices 
have grown up through the years that 
have resulted in costly equipment of pro- 


, duction, heavy inventories on hand in the 


warehouses of wholesalers and retailers 
and generally expensive distribution costs 
when by use of standardization many of 
the excess and more or less useless types 
may be eliminated. For experience has 
shown that economies have resulted from 
elimination of them and since production 
and distribution costs are inevitably passed 
on to the consumer, the public is the 
beneficiary in the end of whagever Sav- 
ings result. 

With reference to such a commodity as 
paving- brick, the standardization efforts 
have brought about a reduction in dimen- 
sions from 66 to 4. The frade found 
that four types er models did all of the 
work that was required and so much of 
the brick industry is operating on that 
basis. 

It is one of the functions of the De- 
prrtment to encourage business in what- 
ever channels are open. It recognizes 
that new or improved designs, styles. 
models of types have an cppeal that brings 
about additional sales because of the de- 
site of the buying public to have the 
better and most efficient merchandise ob- 


tainable. That creates competition and 
promotes trade. The Department feels, 
however, that there are limitations on 


the extent to which these should go in 
many lines if the producers and dis- 


| tributers are to serve the consuming pub- 


lic with the best_and the lowest price. 
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HANGE | Wholesale Trade 
For Industries Is _ 
Shown in Census 


‘Quantity of Production and | 
Other Facts Which Affect 


GN EXC 









As of June 18 


New York, Jiime 18—The Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

In purtsuance of the provisions of section 
522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
the conversion of foreign currency for the 
purpose of the assessment and collection 
of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 
in the New York market at hooh today for 
cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
rencies are as shown below: 


! 
Austria CRONE 25g Rik vs cos ipesis 160s | 
OLMUM (DEIR) <siccscciscceccceces 13.9183 ‘ 
BUIMATIA (1G) 455. .s ic see es betog rr 7213 | Various Lines Deseribed 


Ozecho$iovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 
Finland (markka) 


In Tabulation for Year 


eerie as pa _ Summaries of wholesale. trade in varibus | 
Ercone vacnman ) industties have just been issued by thé 
Hungary (pengo) ............0..... Bureatt of the Census. Statistics giving | 
WORLY (UMA) coh civedawdecncesak eins |the value and quantity of these products 
ere uilder) |as well as other facts of the industries | 
OFWEY (KEONE) cocci ssesaceteseenes |thay be found in the preliminary report | 
PONG (SICH) 2. ccs cd vciccded | } 
Portugal (eScudo) ........ee0- jissued by the Census of Manufacturets | 
PRMGR. CUOUD nc osceunsevees Sept. 14, 1930, and copies of these reports 
Spain (peseta)  ....+erseverees will be furnished free upon application | 
Sweden (krona) ........ 


Mipiteerand (tthe) to the Bureau of the Census. The sum- 


Yugoslavia (dinar) 
Hong Kong (dollar) 


ty) s 
China (Shanghai tael) Soap Industry 





|maries just issued follows in full text: | 





STATE BANKING 
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U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


Nebraska Banks 
_Hesitate to Take 


Jie 16. Made Public June 18, 1931 
Receipts ° 
Customs receipts eevee $821,815.11 | 
Internal revenue receipts: ] a é eé OSI 
BROOMS CAR wscicseveecye 29,368,152.79 
Miscellaneous internal reve- | 
OS Ue cethiedicia heat aee 1,579.590.19 | NS oe 


112/393.791:50 | 
"$144, 163,349.59 
857,110,800.00 
31,482,626.32 


Miscellaneous receipts 


Treasurer Has Been It 
formed That if They Have 
To Pay 3 Per Cent Inter- 


Total ordinary receipts . 
Public debt receipts 
Balance previous day 


BOUL |, «4. 6: sacs sts oe ceok . $1,032, 756,775.91 
Expenditures est There Is No Profit 

General expenditures ...... $6,064.631.21 
Interest on public debt 35,614,574.76 ak : 
Refunds Pennine 436,356.50 LIncotn, Nesr., Juné 18, 
Panama Canal ....... : T7168 | State Treasuret T. W. Bass is having 

erat s ° n 266.44 . k ; se - = 
Saiaaaa cds Ge ase some difficulty in inducing banks to ac- 

fund Gy rvtteves sei oat 76,381.76 |cépt State funds on deposit, he stated 
Civil service retirement furid 36,044.86 |orally June 16. Thus far, however, he 
Investment of trust funds.; 


187,796.65 


has succeeded in finding depositories for 
the $7,000,000 cash oh hand. 

Funds are coming into the Treasury 
rapidly, Mr. Bass stated, as a result of 
payment of taxes and remittances fromh 
/county treasurers. He explained that he 
cannot, under the law, deposit funds with- 


Total 
tures ‘asaneeens ‘ 
Public debt expenditures 
chargeable against ordinary 
| receipts .. ce oe eae 
Other public debt éxpendi- 
tures cone 


ordinary expendi- 


$42,521,663.80 


18,980,500.00 


563,899,371.25 


China (Mexican doljar) . Sales to wholesalers make up nearly one-| Balance today 407,855,240.86 | Gut receiving interest.. Banks having state 
Spe UE Mert emer) esilsiee 20.8333 half the sales by manufacturing plants en=| rota) $1.032.756.775.81 | finds must pay 3 per cent interest if the 
Bite tet ss isicsiiatae 49.3703 gaged primarily in making soap and by | Ju eee" money is oh time deposit, although. all 
Singapore (dollar) 56.0416 | the soap departments of large meat-pack Oklal a Ind ial Board such funds are subject to withdrawal at 
Cahada (GOlBt) ........sseeseeeees $e .cee in tetas oe establishments. Data | ahoma Industria Oard (the pleasure of the treasurer. Checking 
Bh TREE ee eee i collected by the Census of Distribution | ay ; > Doawaere | account deposits are credited With 2 per 
Sesnciait cae, mia), <anes thaaece 160 show that out of the total sales by these | May Receive New Powers cent interest by the banks handling chee, 
Brazil (milreis) ee 7.6687 | establishments in 1929, amounting to $310,- | Caspbteen tine. Cana, ne ah he added. 

Chile (peso) he 12.0850 | 192,000, 45.5 per cent, or $141,187,000, was oe ! , “A., : “Banks do hot want State funds if they 
Uruguay (peso) se eene sold in this way. By provisions of a recOmmended chatige| are required’ to pay intéfest,” Mr. Bass 
Sar silver eat 26.6250 Manufacturing plants sold 32.8 per cent,|in the State Constitution by the consti-| said, “yet I have placéd out Staté money 





County Bond Ruling 
Permits Resumption 
Of Building in Ohio 


Supreme Court of State Re- 
verses Its Decision on Is- 
suance of Securities for 
Public Works 


or $101,764,000 worth of goods to their own 
wholesalé branches for distribution t 
dealers, and to industrial and institutional 
users. 


The rethaining sales were made through 
the following channels: To retailers, 13.6 
per cent, or $42,030,000; to institutional and 


dries, etc.) and interplant transfers, 1.6 
per cent, or $23,684,000; and to household 
users, .5 per cent, or- $1,527,000. 

Only a very small part of $5,359,000) of 
the above sales were made through manhu- 
facturers’ agents, selling agents, brokers or 
commission houses. Forty-three of the 
manufacturing plants in the industry sold 
| through such agencies. These figures do 
;not include sales made in this way by 
manufacturers’ own wholesale branches. 

This report shows the selling methods 


Co.umsus, O#10, June 18.|/ Of the manufacturing plants engaged pri- | 


The Supreme Court of the State of Ohio| ™arily in the manufacture of soap or soap 
June 17 reversed its previous decision in | Products, including the soap departments 
the case of Bowman v. Board of Commis- | ie meat-packing and slaughtering 
sioners of Allen County, involving the right | — shments. There are 282 stich plants 
of holders of sewer and water district | Whic produce hard soaps, including toilet, 
bonds of Allen County to compel the Com- 
missioners to levy a tax to pay the bonds, 
and the right of the Commissioners to is- 
sue bonds of the county as a whole in an- 
ticipation of the collection of special as- 
sessments from a special district. 


Attorney General Gilbert Bettman en- and disinfectants, and perfumes, 


| granulated and powdered soap; soap pow- 
ders; liquid, soft, paste, and other soaps. 
| This report also includes the sale of ap- 
proximately $35,000,000 worth of such sec- 
ondary products as lye and glycerin,. can- 


State on May 13, due.to the fact thatthe | 
former decision had affected the credit of 
Ohio bonds, in his opinion, and had held 
up a large amount of public works, which! plants in 
had been planned, and which would have | 344 
given employment to thousands of men | goq 
in the near future. (United States Daily,! mately $6,000,000 worth o 
| May 15, 1931.) Moreover, the = on) by these plants. 
men’s compensation fund and the teach- | s 
ers’ retirement fund of the State had in-| Selentine Instruments 
vested considerable amounts in bonds of 
this type. 

One effect of the reversal of the opin- 
ion, it was stated on behalf of officials of 


gaged in. making soap. 


p as secondary pr@ggucts. 


|madeé to users such as proféssional mén 


© port to the Governor, the State Industrial 


| industrial users (hotels, textile mills, laun- | 


| laundry, and foot soaps, and soap chips; | 


dies and candle pitch and tar, insecticides | 
¥e cosmetics | manufacturers’ own sales branches. 
tered the litigation on behalf of the|anq toilet preparations, which are made | 


by manufacturing plants primarily en- | $1,893,000 less than the 


plants which make small amounts of|in the industry did contract work (labor 
Approxi- | performed on materials owned by others) 
soap is produced | and repair work. 


Over half the sales by manufacturing 
plants engaged primarily in making pro-/| struments who are engaged principally in | 
fessional and sicentific instruments are| making dental and surgical instruments | ™!ssioner. 


in the past few days at Grand Island, 
Hastings and Nebraska City. Lineoln and 
Omaha banks, where the State carriés 
checking accounts, are full to thé capacity 
of their bonds and securities. 


| tutional revision committee which will re- 


Commission could hear death cases as 
| well as injury cases to determine com- 


|}pensation awatds. At the present time “All banks serving as State depositories 
|the Commission can hear only injury | are required by law +o givé either a surety 
| cases. bond or put up securities for State deposits, 
| Z Sag ere ; Banks do not care to take State funds, 
|jaboratories, hospitals, etc. Data col-| they allege, because there is no profit if 


they pay the State 2 or 3 per cent in- 
terest. They show that a surety bond 
costs them from % to 1 per cent. If 
| they deposit securities, such 4s Federal 
securities or others that can be converted 
into cash instantiy they find these securi- 
ties draw 3% per cent, but national banks 
must keep 10 per cent of their deposits 
with thé Federal reserve, and on this 10 
per ceht the banks get no inteerst. 

“In addition to this a bank putting up 

The remaining sales Were made as fol- | securities for State funds must deposit 20 
lows: 29 per cent, or $25,487,000, to whole- | per cent in excess of the amount of its 
salers; 13.2 per cent, or $11,602,000, to re- | deposit.” 


| tailers; and 1.5 per cent, oF $1,303,000, to) scanner RRR TS i 
manufacturers’ own retail stores. | Changes Are Announced 


Only a small part ($4,711,000) of the) 
}above sales were made through manufac- In Status of State Banks 
Alabama: H. H. Montgomery, Supérintendent 


| turers’ agents, selling agents, brokers or | 
commission houses. Forty-four of the 
| manufacturing plants in the industry sold|of Banks, has announced: Citizens pane. 
| through such agencies. These figures do Re cnet iy Nethines am 
i , » | 3 wi ainey, nden 
not include sales made in this way by of Banks, has announced: Bank a West 
Hollywood, Los Angeles, closed. 


Minnesota: J. N. Peyton, Banking Com- 
missioner, has announcéd: Prinsburg State 
Bank, Prinsburg, closed. 


lected by the Census of Distribution show 
that of the total sales in 1929 of the 
manufacturing plants, amounting to $87,- 
853,000, 53.6 per cént, or $47,101,000, was 
{made in this way. 

Manufacturing plants sold 2.7 per cent, 
or $2,360,000 worth of goods to their own 
wholesale branches for distribution to 


| wholesale and retail dealers, and/or to 
| users. 


| 





The total sales as shown above are| 
value of products | 


reported to the Census of Manufactures. 


, . . Oregon: A. A. Schramm, _ Superintendent 
In addition to the 282 manufacturing | This difference represents the extent to | of Banks, has announced: Bank of Mount 
cluded in this report, there are | which some of the manufacturing plants | Angel. Mount Angel, consolidated with First 


National Bank under name of former. North 
Plains Commercial Bank, consolidated with 
| Commercial National Bank, Hillsboro, under 
;mMame of latter. 


| Attention is invited to table two of this|,, Vermont: R. C. Clark, 


| Banking, has announced: ardwick Savings 
| report showing sales by those manufac- | Bank £ Trust Company, Hardwick, merged 
turers of professional and scientific in-| with the Granite Trust Company, same place. 


Wisconsin: C. F. Schwenkeér, Banking Com- 
has announcéd: Farmers & Mef- 
chants Bank, Kendall, and Farméts & Mér- 
chants Bank, Hortonville, closed. 


Cammissioner 6f 


, and parts. \ 


the State, will be the resumption of a large | Serre eteeeetteteenentettneenestereenensseinesenssnsiestensinsiensnesietitnsneenee Meters 


amount of public construction and im-| 
provement, which was delayed by the 
former decision. 


Open to 19 States 


Privilege Specifically Denied 


To the 29 Others 


{Continued from Page 1.1] 
ing to the Btate governments as to se- 
curity ownership, and other holdings in 
the same way they are reported to the 
Federal Government. 


On June 11 announcement was made 
that individual Federal tax returns, to- 
gether with information réturns, would be 
opened to the inspection of officials of all 
States having such laws. This change was 
promulgated in an Executive Order, and 
was supplemented by a Treasury decision 
bering the signatures of President Hoover 
and the Secretary of the Treasury. Andrew 
W. Mellon, setting forth in detail condi- 
tions that would govern such inspections. 
(The full text of the decision was printed 
in the issue of June 12.) 


The Treasury, in promulgating the regu- 
lations, adhered to the limitations as set 
out in the law itself. Since Congress im- 
posed certain limitations, it is felt that 
Congress must act if returns are to be 
opened for inspection by qualified officials 
of all the States. On the other hand, it 
may be possible, under the law, for the 
President to exercise such authority. 


While some of the States which do not 
have individual income tax laws are known 
to be desirous of obtaining the inspection 
privilege, the matter has not come before 
the Department officially. Should it arise, 
however, it will be given due consideration, 
and definite action taken one way or the 
other. 


The Administration's action in opening 
returns for inspection by States having 
income tax laws, was inspiréd by demands 


Fan- shaped 
aerial beacon 
of La Salle- 
Wacker Build- 


a 


from these States for the privilege. The ing, Chicago— 
action was taken to operate with these ene rgized by 
State governments to the fullest possible 

extent. The 1928 law authorizes the in- ae 
spection of corporation returns by the ts0n ULOM- 
States for State income tax purposes, and pany. 


carries a clause authorizing the Chief 
Executive to open for inspection any other 
character of return which, in his judg- 
ment, will serve public interest. 

The plea of the States for the right to 
inspect returns was based largely on the 
assumption that such a practice would 
enable them to check their individual in- 
come revenue sources more effectively. 
States not having income tax laws nat- 
urally desire the privilege for purposes 
other than this. 

In the new regulations returns also may 
be inspected by beneficiaries under a will, 
when specific authority is obtained from 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and upon 
proof that they are legitimate parties in 
interest. This provision was incorporated 
to clear up ambiguous wording of the law 
itself, which, in effect, delegated the same 
authority. ‘ 

The 19 States having income tax laws, 
and which are privileged to inspect re- 
turns under the new regulations, are: 
Arkansas, Delaware, Georgia, Idaho, Mas- 
sachusetts, Mississippi, Missouri, New 
Hampshire, New York, North Carolina, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, Vir- 
ginia and Wisconsin. 
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State Bank Commissioner 23 


Of New Hampshire Named | 
Cleveland 
Milwaukee 


Concorp, N. H., June 18. 

Willard D: Rand, of Concord, has been | 

appointed State Bank Commissioner by 

Governor John G. Winant and his coun- 

cil, it was announced June 17 by Secre- 
tary of State E. D. Fuller. 


Utility 





Los Angeles 
Louisville 


NEW RECORDS 


‘ords for gross revenues, for net income available for 
and for the amount distributed to shareholders were 


reported by Commonwealth Edison Company in 1930... The 
diversity and stability of the company’s business during industrially 


ere noticeably indicated in 1930. Increases in the 
y by residential and small commercial customers 
ensate for decreases in its usé by large commercial 


and industrial customers ... Write for 1931 Year Book. 
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| Providing Industrial Workers 
With Healthful Surroundings - 





Efforts of Massachusetts Agency to Min- 
imize Possibilities of Wage Earners Becom- 
ing Incapacitated Outlined by Director 





By JOHN P 


. MEADE 


Director, Division of Industrial Safety, Department of Labor, Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts 


REVENTING the exposure of employes to 
P conditions harmful to health received 
prominent attention in the inspection of 
industrial establishments in Massachusetts 
during 1930. 


Irritant dusts and dangerous fumes arising 
in processes involving the use of industrial 
poisons were given careful examination. In 
plants where such conditions prevailed, the 
cooperation of the management was secured 
to safeguard against these dangers. Indicat- 
ing the progress made during the year in this 
connection, 187 orders were complied with, 
which were issued by the Department, and 
these concerned principally the removal of 
dust, fumes and gases from the workroom. 


7. 


The practice of making investigation of 
ventilation conditions in certain trades dur- 
ing the Winter season was continued. This 
enabled the holding of tests at the most ap- 
propriate time to determine accurately the 
presence of lead in the area surrounding lead 
pots, casting machines, soldering benches and 
in other processes of industry. 


Improvement of sanitary conditions was 
made in manufacturing and mechanical es- 
tablishments employing large numbers of 
both sexes. Employers were required to con- 
form with the provisions contained in the 
rules and regulations for washing and toilet 
facilities in industrial establishments. In 
some of these cases adequate facilities, based 
on the maximum number of persons of either 
sex employed at one time were not provided, 
while in others these were not readily acces- 
sible to persons for whose use they were de- 
signed and located more than 300 feet dis- 
tant from the regular place of employment. 

Industrial poisons were found in the work 
processes of 2,500 places of employment dur- 
ing the year. These establishments were 
given regular supervision and careful study 
made of the trade exposures. Mechanical 
devices were required at the point of origin 
in the generation of dusts, fumes and gases, 
to prevent inhalation of impurities by em- 
ployes. The use of masks, rubber gloves, 
suitable containers and respirators, and the 
providing of goggles for the protection of 
eyes, was required in many of these cases to 
safeguard against the dangers to health. 

Exhaust systems used in connection with 
surface-grinding machinery in granite-cut- 
ting establishments were given frequent in- 
spection during the year. Equipment of this 
type is necessarily subjected to rough usage 
and frequently needs repair. Intense clouds 
of dust are set up in the course of the work, 
and the device for the removal of dust, oper- 
ated with exhaust equipment, is placed in 
proximity to the cutting hammer. Surface- 
cutting machinery in the granite sheds of 
this State is now generally provided with 
this equipment. There remains the problem 
of dust-removal equipment in work where 
finely-pointed, pneumatically-driven chisels 
produce ornamental designs and place in- 
scriptions on monuments. 

+ + 

Much attention was given to this process, 
and conferences were ‘held during the year 
with an association of empioyes in relation to 
the installation of suitable equipment to deal 
with this danger. Inspectors of the Division 
visited granite sheds in other States to de- 
termine the conditions of work in these 
places and made careful examination of de- 
vices and processes used in the removal of 
mineral and metallic dust. Cooperation was 
maintained with groups engaged in the study 
of these problems. Recent invention of ex- 
haust machinery to control this hazard has 
taken place, and new apparatus is now in 


a! 


Farmers Urged 
to Provide Food 
for Own Needs 


Earl Page 
Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, State of Arkansas 


HE prices of practically all farm products 
declined to new low levels during the 
month of May, descending to the lowest 

levels since 1910. That is a serious signal to 
the farmers who are struggling to make a 
living on the farm. The significance extends 
even beyond that. It means inevitable hard 
times for many workmen, and increasing un- 
employment during the coming Winter 
months, unless something beyond present 
anticipations occurs. 

This above all else should make impressive 
the necessity for providing on the farms all 
of the food possible during the growing sea- 
son to meet the requirements through the 
Fall and Winter and until the next growing 
period. The cash crops of this year will not 
be sufficient to meet the demands unless the 
food is produced on the farms and preserved 
for use during the intervening months. 

In many counties in Arkansas there is a 
scarcity of milk cows, and in a greater num- 
ber of counties there is a distinct shortage 
of hogs. The farmers are resourceful enough 
to plan in various ways to meet these con- 
tingencies, in so far as it is possible, and 
they should begin the planning right now. 
The thing to do is see' that none of the heif- 
ers are sacrificed for beef, that all of the pigs 
are well cared for and food provided to fat- 
ten them, and that the poultry flocks are 
increased to the maximum. 

Gardens should be kept in continuous 
growing until frost, and canning, preserving 
and pickling operations should be in full 

‘blast until a bounteous supply for the future 
is in store One community around Tyronza, 
in Poinsett County, has been supplied by this 
Department with 500 bulletins on the home 
canning of fruits and vegetables for home 
use These have gone to 500 families whose 
members have embarked upon a new plan 
of farm living. They are mostly people who 
have not been accustomed to making good 
gardens and keeping the vegetables for Win- 
ter use but who are now resolved to live at 
home without aid through the next Winter. 











=P 


use in some of the monument-making work- 
shops in the granite centers of the State. 
This experiment is noted carefully by the 
inspection force, and it is likely that another 
danger to the health of workmen will soon 
be brought within control. 


+ + 

The manufacturing of storage batteries, 
with its lead-burning operations, generating 
fumes, and the weighing of red lead and 
litharge and mixing them with diluted sul- 
phuric acid, continues to require attention 
from the Division. Nearly all of the work- 
shops used for this purpose are small, em- 
ploying usually a few men in each place. 
Keeping the room free of dust by using the 
vacuum process for this purpose; prohibiting 
the weighing of lead oxides without use of 
respirators; providing exhaust blower on the 
paste-mixer churns, lead crucibles, plate- 
casting moulds and pasting tables were 
among the means required to protect the 
health of the employes. 

Operations in foundries and exposure of 
employes to the inhalation of dust arising 
from the use of silica sand were carefully 
investigated. Work processes involving dan- 
ger from intense heat and breathing into the. 
lungs carbon monoxide gas; injuries from 
explosion and flying sparks; serious burns 
caused during the transportation of the metal 
to the moulds, and the process of pouring 
and the well-established dangers incidental 
to sandblasting operations, were each given 
inspectional supervision. In these establish- 
ments the importance of using respirators 
and goggles was stressed among the employes 
and prompt application of first aid treat- 
ment in case of lacerations and burns ad- 
vised. 

In connection with industrial processes 
which generate toxic fumes and gases escap- 
ing into the workroom, 254 orders were is- 
sued and of these 186 were promptly com- 
plied with. To control the trade exposure at 
the point of origin, local exhaust equipment 
was provided for this purpose in most of 
these cases. Special apparatus was installed 
in others to remove fumes to the outside air. 
This was necessary in garages, where the 
danger of discharging carbon monoxide gas 
in the workroom was imminent. 

Careful examination was made of dust and 
fume removal systems. Processes involving 
the use of. poisonous substances in work 
places were given attention. Duct openings 
and types of hoods were examined closely 
and tests made to determine the efficiency of 
ventilating systems. Metal polishing estab- 
lishments, laundries, hotel kitchens and other 
places where steam and vapor made condi- 
tions uncomfortable in the workroom were 
included in this work. 

> + 

In newspaper and printing establishments, 
stereotype kettles and matrix driers were in- 
spected regularly. Defective exhaust pipes 
were found used in some of these places, and 
correction in these cases occurred promptly. 

Shoe factories, metal plating concerns, 


wood-working establishments, foundries and — 


firms engaged in the manufacture of rubber 
products and asbestos fabric, each had dust 
problems requiring corrections in the equip- 
ment used to prevent inhalation dangers. 
Mechanical means employed for this pur- 
pose were examined in the course of inspec- 
tion in plants operating emery, grinding, pol- 
ishing angi buffing wheels. Sanders in wood- 
working shops, in which lead and arsenic 
were used in the process of work, required 
attention. Good cooperation was secured in 
complying with the law. 

Paramount in importance is the work of 
efficient first aid treatment in the care of 
slight occupational injuries. Neglect in these 
cases very quickly leads to bad infection. 
Experience in the prevention of work acci- 
dents indicates that prompt treatment of 
cuts, burns, lacerations, punctures and 
bruises is essential to prevent extended in- 
capacity for work in injuries of the perma- 
— partial disability type in cases of this 

ind. 

In the accident experience of the indus- 
trial establishments of the State, the prob- 
lem of infection occupies prominent place. 
In 1928, there were 5,214 injuries of this type, 
or 8.7 per cent of all the tabulatable injuries. 
In 1929, there was a total of 5,845, or 9.7 per 
cent of the tabulatable injuries occurring in 
that year. A comparison of these figures in- 
dicates that there was an increase of 630 
cases over the preceding year. In 1929, one 
out of every 10 tabulatable injuries became 
infected as compared With one out of every 
11 in 1928 and one out of every 12 in 1927, 

Requifing compliance with law in relation 
to first aid treatment for persons injured or 
taken ill upon the premises of industrial es- 
tablishments, there were 856 orders issued by 
the Department during the year. These were 
conformed to promptly, and good coopera- 
tion was received from many sources in edu- 
cating employes to report at once to first aid 
rooms for early treatment. 

Procuring of medical or surgical chests, 
with the necessary medicines, instruments 
and appliances required by the Department, 
and first aid or emergency rooms in manu- 
facturing and mechanical establishments, 
where 100 or more persons are employed, was 
included in this work. Better location of first 
aid rooms in the plant, so as to provide ade- 
quate heat and ventilation, was required in 
some of the orders complied with. Many 
concerns assisted the Department to; main- 
tain better standards in the first aid treat- 
ment of injuries and provide employes with 
suitable training under competent direction 
to do efficient work of this nature. For this 
purpose instruction was given by physicians 
to employes of many concerns in the proper 
type of service to be rendered in case of per- 
sons injured or taken ill on the premises, 
and lecture courses in hospitals and under 
the auspices of health organizations were 
made available to those who would acquire 
this skill and experience. 

+ + 

The keeping of accurate records in first aid 
rooms was stressed in the inspection of in- 
dystrial establishments. Attention was di- 
rected to the regulations requiring these rec- 
ords to be open for examination by the in- 
spector. This provision accomplishes much 
in pointing to the location in plants where 
injuries are more numerous. 





Topical Survey- of the Federal Government 





TRAINING REPAIRMEN 
FOR AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRY 





Federal Government in Cooperation With States Seeks to 
Provide Instruction for Young People and Adults 





In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 


commodity industries. 


The present series deals with the automotive industry. 


By J. C. WRIGHT 


Director, Federal Board for Vocational Education 


HE growth of the automotive indus- 


try has brought about a need, in the 
past few years, for the training of 
repairmen in the automotive field. 
Courses in this type of training have 
therefore become a material part of the 
vocational education program sponsored 

by the Federal Board for Vocational Ed- 


ucation in cooperation with States and 
with local communities. 


Out in Los Angeles, Calif., there is a 
high school—the John C, Fremont High 
School to be specific—which for the past 
several years has been operating voca- 
tional education courses for auto repair- 
men on what is known as the part-time 
cooperative or “learning - on - the - job” 
basis. 


+ + 

Briefly, the method is a combination 
‘of shop apprenticeship and school in- 
struction. As carried out in the Los 
Angeles institution the boys enrolled in 
the auto repair courses are divided into 
two groups. While one group works as 
apprentices in local auto repair shops, 
the other group attends school. The 
work in the shops is under the direction 
of the regular foremen and is supervised 
by the school instructor, who alse has 
charge of the related instruction given 
at the school shop. 


The instructor is selected from among 
those who have had practical experience 
in auto repair work and is therefore 
thoroughly competent to teach the em- 
bryo auto repairmen who enroll in his 
course. An attempt is made in these 
part-time cooperative courses to see 
that the student gets a well-rounded 
training in the auto repair field. Train- 
ing in ignition, auto electrical work, car- 
buretion, body work, and refinishing 
goes hand in hand with training in tire 
repair and similar more or less simple 

* operations. 


Boys who take the course in auto re- 
pairing are paid for the time they work 
in the shops, and when they finish the 
course are in most instances given em- 
ployment in shops in which they have 
received their training. The Los An- 
geles school has a well-equipped auto 
repair shop in which supplementary in- 
struction is given by the teacher having 
this work in charge. To this shop are 
brought cars which are in need of re- 
pairs, so that in servicing these cars the 
boys get as much practical instruction 
as possible in connection with the the- 
oretical instruction which is a part of 
the course. 

The work done in Los Angeles is being 
duplicated in schools in many other 
cities and towns in the country and is a 
part of the general vocational education 
program sponsored by the Federal Gov- 
ernment through the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education. 

Under the provisions of the national 
vocational education or Smith-Hughes 
Act several types of training programs 
for auto repairmen have been set up. 
The first type is that which is intended 
to train boys of high school age who for 
various reasons, principally economic, 
are compelled to prepare for wage-earn- 
ing employment. These boys are trained 
in what is known as the trade prepara- 
tory class. Half of the time of these 
trade preparatory students is devoted to 
practical shop work either in the school 
or in industrial establishments and the 
balance to related and technical sub- 
jects. 2 

Es 

The second type of auto repair train- 
ing, illustrated by the plan followed in 
the Los Angeles school already referred 
to, is what is known as the cooperative 
part-time program, under which the boy 
receives his manipulative or practical 


training in the industry itself. The ad- 
vantage of the cooperative type of train- 
ing over the full-time school type is that 
the student gets actual contact with 
working conditions in the industry. 


At the end of a two-year period a boy 
has had approximately 1,040 hours of 
practical work on automobiles under ac- 
tual working conditions, and has re- 
ceived approximately 500 hours’ instruc- 
tion in related and technical theory— 
mechanical drawing, shop science, math- 
ematics, and English—as applied to the 
automotive trade. The outstanding ad- 
vantage the cooperative part-time stu- 
dent has over the trade preparatory 
student is that his training has been re- 
ceived partly under the supervision of 
the shop foreman. At the completion 
of his course, therefore, it is not diffi- 
cult for him to obtain employment, since 
the foreman of a shop is often partial 
to the employment of a boy who has 
received his training under the fore- 
man’s supervision. 


The third type of instruction offered 
in this cooperative enterprise between 
the Federal Government and the States 
is the trade extension courses offered in 
evening classes to those already em- 
ployed full time in garages and service 
stations. A unique feature of this type 
of course is that in most cases a service 
station manager or foreman from some 
shop is chosen as instructor, and the 
classes are organized on a short unit 
basis; that is, intensive instruction is 
given on each phase of auto repair 
work. 


For example, in a city having 1,000 
automobile mechanics, and 10 or 15 large 
automobile sales and service companies, 
a short unit course may be organized on 
repair work on brakes of the type used 
in a specific “make” of car. This course 
is announced and the best man in the 
service of the company handling that 
particular car is chosen as instructor of 
the course. Before permitting this man 
to teach the course, the local director 
of vocational education coaches this 
workman in instruction methods and in- 
structional devices. 

Before the local director of vocational 
education in a community sets up a 
course in auto mechanics, he organizes 
an advisory committee composed of the 
outstanding repairmen, foremen, and 
service station managers in the city. 
From the members of this committee 
the director secures information con- 
cerning the jobs which should be taught 
and the instruction content and type 
most needed in a training course for 
auto mechanics. These conclusions are 
arrived at by a thorough analysis of the 
work of automotive repairmen. 

- + 

THe vocational education program for 

auto repairmen, like those carried on 
in other trade and industrial occupa- 
tions, and in the fields of agriculture 
and home economics, is under the super- 
vision of State and local boards of voca- 
tional education. Each State sets up 
and operates its own program. The Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education is 
responsible only for seeing that the pro- 
grams initiated by the States conform to 
the provisions of the Smith-Hughes Act 
and that the Federal funds contributed 
to State and local vocational education 
programs are not diverted from the 
purposes defined in the Federal legisla- 
tion. 

For the year ended June 30, 1930, 
there were 470 vocational education 
classes for automotive repairmen in the 
United States. Of this number 271 were 
for workers already employed in the au- 
tomotive industry, and 199 for boys pre- 
paring to enter the trade. 


In the next of this series of articles on the automolive industry, to appear in 
the issue of June 20, Ethelbert Stewart, Commissioner, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Department of Labor, discusses the information regarding this industry 
which the Bureau collects and compiles. 





Apprehension of Criminals 


California’s New Teletypewriter Network 


By CLARENCE MORRILL 


Superintendent, Bureau of Criminal Identification and Investigation, State of California 


66 RREST and hold for murder of Jane 
Doe in San Francisco an unidentified 
man driving green roadster south on 

Coast Highway. Description: American, 43 

years of age, 5 feet 9 inches tall, 160 pounds, 

light complexion, wearing light brown 

auit. * * 9" 

Within two minutes after this crime’s de- 
tails are known, a 100-word summary in 
typewritten form can be in police hands of 
17 California cities, and 1,000 officers on 
watch for the green roadster. 


This result was assured recently when 
Governor Rolph signed the bill setting up a 
2,000-mile teletypewriter network for the 
State Bureau of Criminal Identification and 
Investigation. 

First state-wide system of its kind in the 
West, it is one of the State’s forward steps 
in fighting modern crime with modern meth- 
ods. It matches similar networks in Penn- 
sylvania, New Jersey, and other States. 

When a Bureau officer in one of the 17 
cities writes on a teletypewriter a message 


on a letter-size sheet of paper, the identical 
message is typed on teletypewriters in the 
other 16 cities, at the rate of about a word 
a second. 

All principal routes from and into the 
State will be covered by the network, en- 
abling police everywhere to be on an instant 
lookout for fugitive criminals. 

All 17 cities can operate as a unit, to cover 
hour-to-hour developments of a state-wide 
manhunt, such as the 1928 search for Wil- 
liam Edward Hickman, extending from Los 
Angeles to Pendleton, Oreg., where Hickman 
was captured. Or the modern quick “get- 
away” of bank robbers may be blocked by 
use of one or two circuits radiating from one 
city, such as San Francisco to San Rafael 


and Eureka or to Salinas and San Luis 
Obispo. 
The California teletypewriter system as 


initially set up, will be one of the largest 
networks in America, second in size to that 
of Pennsylvania, which operates 110 tele- 
typewriters over 3,427 miles of wires, con- 
necting 95 towns and cities. 


How Pennsylvania Prevents 
Pollution of State’s Streams - 





Manner in Which Sanitary Water Board Se- 
cured Cooperation of Leading Industries De- 


scribed by Secretary of Health 





By DR. THEODORE B. APPEL 


, Secretary of Health, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 


REVIOUS to the formation of the Sani- 
tary Water Board in Governor Pinchot’s 
first administration there was no state- 

wide consistent policy covering the State’s 
control over the conservation of the waters 
of Pennsylvania. 


The Legislature of 1923 at the behest of 
the present Governor enacted the Adminis- 
trative Code which created in the Depart- 
ment of Health a Sanitary Water Board and 
invested it with the enforcement of the sew- 
erage provisions of the purity of waters act 
and the antistream pollution sections of the 
fish laws. 

The Board promptly faced the problem, in- 
augurated a thorough and systematic survey 
of the streams of the State to determine 
their condition, and began the evolution of 
certain basic policies. In the first place it 
was decided to put gradual pressure on the 
several municipalities discharging untreated 
sewage, to place in operation effective treat- 
ment works. 

+ +o 


At the same time recognizing that certain 
of the major industries possessed more or 
less complete State organizations, efforts 
were made to interest the industry as a 
whole in the question of stream improvement 
in order to secure mass cooperation. These 
state-wide industries included the coal and 
tanning industries specifically excluded from 
the provisions of the purity of waters act, 
the paper industry, the by-product coke 
ovens, manufactured gas, oil, and so on. 

After considerable negotiation with the 
representatives of these industries satisfac- 
tory working agreements have been reached 
with all of them which are now bearing fruit. 

The leather tanning industry was the first 
with which the Sanitary Water Board was 
able to work out a cooperative agreement. 

On July 30, 1924, an agreement was 
adopted between the tannery industry and 
the Sanitary Water Board as drawn up by 
the then Attorney General, George W. Wood- 
ruff. About 80 per cent of the industry was 
represented and executed thé agreement 
which created “The Tannery Waste Disposal 
Committee of Pennsylvania,” consisting of 
engineers and chemists representing both the 
industry and the Board. The industry fur- 
nished the necessary financial support while 
the State provided part of the labor and 
technical pexsonnel. 

Laboratory research was the first step, fol- 
lowed by the erection of two full scale ex- 
perimental plants. Innumerable difficulties 
were encountered and overcome and after 
six years of patient labor the committee sub- 
mitted to the Board and the tanners a unan- 
imous report agreeing on a practical and 
efficient method for the treatment of the 
tannery wastes which would remove them 
from the list of important polluting agents 
in the waters of the State. 

After due study a meeting of the execu- 
tives was called and they unanimously 
agreed to accept and put into operation as 
rapidly as possible the type of treatment 
recommended. 

On July 9, 1928, an agreement was signed 
by the representatives of the coke industry 
and the Sanitary Water Board providing 
that the industry should maintain their 
treatment works in an efficient state and 
promptly notify the Sanitary Water Board of 
any accidental spill. The Board would then 
immediately notify downstream water works 
of the approaching slug of offensive water 
in order that they could adopt emergency 
protective measures to insure serving palat- 
able water to their customers. At the same 
time, through cooperative arrangements with 
neighboring States, their Health Departments 
are notified so that their municipalities also 
may be protected. 


+ + 


Under date of Nov. 17, 1926, the Sanitary 
Water Board entered into an agreement with 
the pulp and paper companies, resulting in 
the formation of the Pulp and Paper Waste 
Disposal Committee of Pennsylvania. Much 
laboratory research and many investigations 
were made by this technical committee re- 
sulting in improvement in existing “savealls” 
and installation of new ones, and after con- 
sidering their preliminary report of three 
years’ work the Sanitary Water Board, on 
July 16, 1930, adopted a policy requiring the 
installation of efficient “savealls” or methods 
for the effective removal of fibrous and set- 
tleable materials from “white water” dis- 
charged in all paper mills operating in Penn- 
sylvania and urging, wherever practicable, 
the recirculating system of the “white water.” 
This preliminary action will go a long way 
to the elimination of the paper mill menace. 

The Sanitary Water Board om Dec. 26, 
1928, executed an agreement with the com- 
panies representing 98 per cent of all gas 
made in Pennsylvania, in substantially the 
same form used in the by-product coke 
agreement and under this agreement we are 
receiving wholehearted cooperation. Com- 
plaints are promptly remedied and notice is 
given of any accidents which might affect 
water supplies. We feel that here the State 
is well protected. 

Another sofrce of pollution which has 
caused considerable trouble comes from the 
oil industry. This pollution consists of cer- 
tain acid sludges and actual oil in the waste 
in the refineries. The American Petroleum 
Institute several years ago created a commit- 
tee to investigate the subject of oil pollution. 
This committee reported certain recommen- 
dations covering care in operation which 
have formed the basis for cooperation of the 
oil refineries with the Sanitary Water Board. 
Observations of streams below oil refineries 
show great improvement in the last six years. 
Recently we were able to establish relations 
with the independent oil producers. 


+ 


The last of the agreements between the 
Sanitary Water Board and the major indus- 
tries of Pennsylvania was with the bitumi- 
nous coal operators. For years the condition 
of our streams in the coal mining sections of 
the State has been recognized as one of the 
outstanding instances of water pollution. 
The culm deposits in the anthracite areas 
and the yellow su@hur water in the west 
practically made the streams into which they 
were discharged unfit for any other use. 

Emboldened by the response from the 


other industries for a cooperative study of 
the situation, negotiations were entered into 
with both the hard and soft coal operators. 
With the anthracite industry practically no 
progress can be reported but we were able 
to arrange a meeting at Johnstown with the 
operators of the central bituminous coal 
fields on Oct. 25, 1928, and laid before them 
@ proposition to investigate the situation 
through a joint board with the idea of con- 
serving those streams now unpolluted and 
lessening the load on the other streams by 
concentrating discharges and also seeking 
some solution of the vexatious problem of 
continuous discharge from abandoned mines. 
+ + 


We were able to gain their interest and in 
turn they brought to the round table repre- 
sentatives of the high yolatile field farther 
west. As a result the Bituminous Coal Mine 
Drainage Board of Pennsylvania came into 
being. This is a joint body formed by two 
boards, one representing the Sanitary Water 
Board and the other the operators, repre- 
senting about 60 per cent of the output. 


These working agreements with represent- 
atives of the major industries as groups are 
an integral part of the policy of the Sanitary 
Water Board and have attracted attention 
outside of the State and have come to be 
known as the “Pennsylvania Plan.” At re- 
quests of State authorities our engineers 
have gone to North Carolina, Virginia and 
elsewhere to explain our methods. 

Closely related with these negotiations 
with industries as groups we have interstate 
stream conservation agreements with all the 
States bordering on Pennsylvania. Chief of 
these are the Ohio River basin agreement 
participated in by 11 States and the Great 
Lakes conservation agreement with eight 
State Health Departments as signators, other 
agreements covering interstate streams exist 
with New York, New Jersey and Maryland. 
These agreements set up a common Policy 
covering the degree of treatment to be re- 
quired of sewage discharged into interstate 
waters, for the protection of downstream wa- 
ter supplies, and in the first two provide an 
Opportunity for the sanitary engineers to 
meet around the round table and discuss 
their problems. A spirit of close cooperation 
and collaboration obtains which has proven 
of unmitigated benefit to us all. 

The Board early arrived at the conclusion 
that stream pollution was a watershed ques- 
tion and that the solution involved the wa- 
tershed as a whole and not the individual 
offenders separately. As a result, a fact- 
finding survey was started on the Schuylkill 
on account of the menace to Philadelphia's 
water supply and was gradually extended to 
the other streams of the State. 

As a result of this fact-finding survey we 
have definite plans for the permantnt im- 
provement of the Schuylkill, Lehigh, Upper 
Delaware, North and West Branches of the 
Susquehanna, the Brandywine, Juniata, and 
the upper reaches of the Allegheny and some 
of its tributaries above Pittsburgh. 
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As to power, certain additional legislation 
seems necessary. The Sanitary Water Board 
stood four square back of the recent Mans- 
field antipollution bill and it is regretted 
that it did not become a law, but died in 
committee. It was drastic to the extent that 
such a bill should be drastic but at the same 


time it was reasonable and flexible in its 
provisions. 


It enlarged the powers of the Board in en- 
forcement without preventing cooperative ef- 
fort. It was a well drawn and well thought 
out act embodying certain new ideas of leg- 
islation which we believe would have been of 
great practical benefit to all concerned. 








Cause of Young 
Persons’ Mental 
Breakdowns 


By Dr. Clarence 
O. Cheney 


Hudson River State Hos- 
pital, State of New York 


ARENTS do not like to think that they 
P sacrifice their children on the altar of 
their own desires. They dislike to have 
such a possibility called to their attention 
but the study of nervous breakdown and of 
the failure of interest and ambition in young 
people shows clearly that this sacrifice fre- 
quently does occur. 

Some mothers, particularly those unhap- 
pily married, bestow their whole affection on 
the boy of the family. They like to shield 
him from all the hard knocks of life and to 
have him remain their “baby” and to depend 
on them for every thought and act. He is 
excused if he fails in school or in work, sym- 
pathized with and the blame is put else- 
where. 

The boy to succeed in life has to acquire 
the habit of standing on his own feet, fight- 
ing life’s battles as they come, deriving satis- 
faction from overcoming obstacles and usu- 
ally establishing himself as the head of his 
own family unit. The unwise mother who 
gets her satisfaction in life by making and 
keeping her boy dependent on her, lessens 
his chance of development, When he has to 
face competition or meet obstacles he is un- 
prepared and frequently breaks down, devel- 
oping a depression or a panic, or he may 
withdraw from the world of reality and take 
refuge in a day-dreamed fancy in which he 
imagines he overcomes his obstacles. 

We see also many instances of the spoiling 
of daughters by overfond fathers. By unwise 
indulgence the affection of the girl or young 
woman may become so fixed on the father 
that she cannot break away from it and de- 
velop an interest in men of her own age, as 
she should if she is to live a life of complete 
satisfaction. Such a girl may marry an old 
man and be childishly happy until the death 
of the elderly husband leaves her with noth- 
ing upon which to lean. Then a breakdown 





may come with a depression.or complete loss 
of interest and ambition. 





